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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


> 

HE event of the week has been the sudden occurrence of 
a Ministerial crisis, due to the declaration by Mr. 
Chamberlain in his speech at Bristol—a speech which we sum- 
marise on the next page—that he could not agree that it was 
wise for the party to abandon a strong, clear, fighting, forward 
policy in order to preserve its unity. The pace of the army 
must not be set by the lame. This was everywhere taken to 
be a rejection by Mr. Chamberlain of Mr. Balfour’s appeal at 
Newcastle for unity, and on Thursday the Times and the 
Daily Telegraph published leading articles, evidently inspired 
in Mr. Balfour’s interest, insisting that Mr. Chamberlain had 
made it impossible for the Ministry to remain in office, and 
that the only way out of the ¢mpasse caused by the divergence 
of view between the leaders was the immediate resignation of 
Mr. Balfour. We have dealt at length elsewhere with the 
situation thus created, and will only say here that the notion 
that Mr. Balfour can compel the Liberal leaders to take office 
is preposterous. ‘Those leaders have not only a perfect 
Constitutional right to refuse to form a Ministry before a 
Dissolution, but would clearly be most unwise to do anything 
else. This view is, we are glad to see, endorsed by all the 

chief organs of Liberal opinion. 














Whatever the immediate outcome of the crisis, the break- 
up of the Unionist party is now visible to the world. None 
feel more keenly than we do the destruction of that party, 
which not three years ago was united, respected, and respect- 
able, but is now not merely a ruin but a derision. It is 
not, however, fair to place all the blame on Mr. Chamberlain, 
great though his responsibility undoubtedly is. Mr. Balfour 
aided and abetted, and though he may now be drawing back 
in terror at what he has done, we can never forget that when 
Mr. Chamberlain left the Ministry Mr. Balfour bade him 
“God-speed” in his work. We must also remember the text : 
“He that biddeth him God-speed is partaker of his evil 
deeds.” A little courage, a little sincerity in thought and 
deed, a little frank speaking, a little firmness, would have 
saved the party when in 1903 Mr. Chamberlain launched his 
Fiscal policy. Instead of plain dealing, Mr. Balfour tried 
finesse, and we see the result. 


The suggestion of the Times that the Liberals will suffer 
serious discredit by refusing to take office is the merest 
political clap-trap. The country fully appreciates the position, 
and will, we are convinced, consider that the proper course 
will be for the Liberals to wait to form their Administration 
till the electors have definitely decided in their favour. Had 


the Liberals produced the break-up of the Ministry, there 
might be something to be said for the view that the 





Labour Committee has found it expedient to bring it to an 
end. As:St. Petersburg has therefore resumed its normal 
aspect, those who live there are inclined to say that “ quiet” 
has been restored, or that there is a “lull in the revolution.” 
The Czar, it is asserted, believes this; but he appears to be 
deceived. Fromevery part of his country, and especially from 
the important districts along the Volga, the great artery of 
Russia, reports of disturbances are coming up; the hints of 
disaffection in the Army, especially the divisions of it in 
Manchuria, grow in volume and definiteness—the first ground 
of quarrel being always the same, that the soldiers are half 
starved while the officers live in luxury—and the difficulties of 
the Treasury accumulate with the delay in raising loans. 
A rumour that twelve thousand Cossacks are marching on 
St. Petersburg “to deliver the Czar from the Jews,” whether 
true or false, shows the growth of what Carlyle described as 
“ preternatural suspicion,” and the quarrel between the Con- 
stitutionalists and the Radicals is not made up. 





Nothing in the news, however, is so formidable as the 
demonstration of opinion by the Peasant Congress. Repre- 
sentatives of the peasants have come to Moscow from all the 
provinces of Russia, and while they differ from each other on 
many points—one being evidently the proper status of the 

shurch—they have all resolved that the land should be given 
to the peasantry, while a majority is declared to have voted 
the “expulsion” of the landlords, and the conversion of their 
mansions into hospitals and schools. The deadly hatred of 
the large owners bred by serfage, and only suspended by the 
decree of emancipation, is, in fact, breaking forth. It is 
believed in many quarters that the Czar can regain the 
peasantry by decreeing that the land belongs to them; but 
the present Government shrinks from extreme action, and 
will be reluctant to break with the Conservative party, not 
only in Russia, but throughout Europe. It must be remem- 
bered that the decree of emancipation, though it ruined so 
many thousands of the upper class, was supported, like 
the similar decree in America, by the internal conscience of 
Christian mankind, which hvlds that the theft of a man’s 
labour is as immoral as any other robbery. 





The news from South-Eastern Europe is of a most menacing 
kind. The Christian Powers desire to reduce Macedonia to 
order, and as one necessary step in that process have appointed 
Financial Agents to arrest financial oppression. The Sultan, 
indignant at this invasion of his sovereign rights, has refused 
to support the Agents ; and the Powers, unaccustomed to such 
resistance, have presented him with an informal ultimatum in 
the shape of a proposal to make of a Commission composed of 
their Agents, with Hilmi Pasha as its president, a supreme 
Exchequer Commission in Macedonia. If this was refused 
they threatened, and openly prepared, a naval demonstration. 
The Powers expected that this would be final; but the Mus- 
sulmans of Turkey, looking round at the situation of Europe, 
with their hereditary enemies paralysed and Germany doubt- 





ful, saw elements of hope in it, and insisted that the proposals 
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should be rejected. The Sultan accordingly on Wednesday 
finally rejected them as fatal to his sovereign rights. The 
Powers, however, cannot recede, and it is expected that they 


will at once seize certain Custom-houses accessible to men-of- 
war, and then await developments. The Sultan may, of 
course, yield; but his people appear determined that he shall 
not, and he and they alike hope for assistance of some sort 
from Germany, who, it is to be noted, has sent no ships to 
the demonstration. If he does not yield, Europe and Asia 
stand face to face. Asia has been greatly encouraged by the 
Russo-Japanese War, and the contingencies are most alarm- 
ing. The crisis will doubtless unroll itself’ slowly; but 
Mohammedans with their minds made up become formidable 
fighting men. 


The deputation from the Storthing appointed to inform 
Prince Charles of Denmark of his election to the throne of 
Norway was received by King Christian at Copenhagen on 
Monday. King Christian in his reply laid due stress on the 
fact that the young King would not come asa stranger to 
Norway, “for everywhere in the land common recollections 
of the history of the kingdom and the history of his race will 
meet him”; and earnestly prayed that this step might prove 
a happiness and blessing to the whole North. He then 
greeted the new King and Queen in the hope that God 
would lend them strength to serve their country and 
people with loyalty and righteousness. “Go with God,” he 
concluded, “my dear grandchildren, from the land and race 
which bore you to the land and people which have called you, 
and take with you now and for ever the blessing of your old 
King to you, your race, and your deeds.” The new King, who 
has taken the title of Haakon the Seventh, made a brief but 
dignified reply, reminding the deputation that it was at his own 
request that the plébiscite was taken. He wished to be certain 
that it was a nation and not a party which desired to have him 
as King, as his object above all must be to unite and not to 
divide. The Norwegian deputation are greatly gratified by 
their reception, and King Edward, in reply to their telegram 
of congratulation on Princess Maud’s new honour, has ex- 


cc Zi 
point by charging Mr. Asquith with adopting precisely 
the same policy of evasion in regard to Home-rule which he 
condemned Mr. Balfour for adopting in regard to the Fiseal 
question. In view of this attitude, he found himself « utterly 
unable to accept any guarantee that Mr. Asquith is able to 
give.” He did not believe that Home-rule would have much 
chance in the next Parliament, but the advent of a Liberal 
Administration was a sure signal for the renewal of the reion 
of disorder and anarchy in Ireland. It was essential that the 
Conservative party should remain a progressive party, and if 
they wanted to win at any time—personally, he still thought 
that a deferred victory would be all the more complete—they 
must have a forward policy. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s direct references to Mr. Balfour were 
loyal and complimentary. The following is the passage in 
regard to the Premier’s plea for union ag laid down at New- 
castle, a passage which’ produced the Ministeral crisis which 
is still unsolved :—“ You must not ask the majority, be it 
nine-tenths, or, as I think, ninety-nine-hundredths, to sacrifice 
their convictions to the prejudices of the minority. No 
army was ever led successfully to battle on the principle 
that the lamest man should govern the march of the army, I 
say you must not go into the battle which is impending with 
blunted swords merely in order to satisfy the scruples of 
those who do not wish to fight at all.” The talk about the 
divisions in the Unionist party, Mr. Chamberlain continued, 
was most grotesque exaggeration. They were agreed on 
Retaliation and Preference, but they could not have Retalia- 
tion without a general tariff. His opponents indulged in the 
“most colossal lies” as to the effect of his policy, which was 
the only way of dealing with the lack of employment, 


The Westminster Gazette has provided a criticism so 
apposite on one portion of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech that 
we cannot resist quoting it. Mr. Chamberlain denounced 
“the cargoes of ready-made doors delivered on their quays, 
whereby the Bristol carpenter was deprived of his lawful 
work.” Now, not only does a correspondent note that these 





pressed his delight that his daughter will be the Queen of their 
magnificent and interesting country. 


It is most natural that the Prince of Wales should be taken 
first to see the protected States of India, where semi-Royal 
Courts still exist, and splendid palaces, and separate, if small, 
armies, and where the cities when en féte, especially those of 
Rajputana, seem to blaze with colour and light and move- 
ment like so many scenes ina greatopera. The Royal visitors 
cannot but be delighted with such scenes; and their welcome, 
too, is genuinely cordial, for the Princes are well aware that if 
they are overshadowed by the British Throne, they are protected 
by it against insurrection, and the well-remembered and oppres- 
sive ascendency of Delhi. Care, however, should be taken to let 
the Prince of Wales see the much more important though duller 
masses under our own dominion, who supply all our revenue, 
and nearly all our native soldiers, and whose industry main- 
tains the marvellous agriculture, and the ever moving 
internal commerce, which enable more than two hundred 
millions of people to live in a comfort and security which, 
though broken by the Asiatic liability to drought, and conse- 
quent famine, is as great as that of any thickly packed 
population in the world. This caution is the more necessary 
because it is certain that our rule in India, though it has 
brought security and peace, has made the external life of 
the people much more dull, colourless, and uninteresting. 
“It is a grand sceptre, yours,” say reflecting natives, “but 
it is a leaden one.” The more we can break the monotony 
of life, especially in Eastern Bengal, which has not seen a 
pageant for a century, the better; and the visit of the Prince 
and Princess is a great opportunity. 


. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech “on the greatest question of the 
time” at the Liberal Unionist meeting at Bristol on Tuesday 
showed no falling off in energy and incisiveness, and, as we 
have already observed, has proved an epoch-making pro- 
nouncement. We have noted the explosive effect of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech, but may mention here some of its ora- 
torical episodes. After dwelling on the absolute unanimity of 
the Liberal Unionist Conference in support of his policy, 


ready-made doors are made in Oanada, and so ought, accord- 
ing to the Chamberlain policy, to be preferred and not kept 
out, but the Westminster Gazette in one of its notes quotes 
the following smashing answer to the Fair-trade argument in 
regard to joinery imports which was made by Mr. Chamber. 
lain in 1885 :— 

“T hear that Mr. Dumphreys [Mr. Chamberlain’s opponent] in 
one of his speeches complained that framework, wood framework, 
was imported into this country from Canada and Norway and 
Sweden to the detriment of English carpenters, and he proposed 
that a duty should be put on that manufacture also, In Germany 
they followed this recommendation; they have put a duty on 
manufactures of wood, and what do you think the result has 
been? Do you think the carpenters and the cabinet-makers have 
been benefited? Not a bit of it; there are fewer houses built, 
there are less working-men, and there are less wages paid. From 
a return which I have got I find that the wages of 30,000 
carpenters and cabinet-makers in Germany are from 18s. to 19s. 
a week. The week’s work is 72 hours, and in many cases 84, 
because they work on Sundays as well as other days of the week. 
(‘Shame !’ said a voice, ‘We are not going to have it here’) I 
hope not; but it is right that you should know about these things, 
and that when these quack remedies are proposed to you you 
should understand what the result is of taking them.” 

The Free-trade case could not be better put. Note that in 
those days Germany was not held up as the workman's 
paradise. 


Mr. John Morley, who was the principal speaker at a 
Liberal meeting at Walthamstow on Monday evening, 
took up with great effect the point made in our leading 
article last week—Mr. Balfour's veiled but unmistakable 
claim for protection for the great industries, a claim, 
in fact, for the protection of the Trust system—and 
put a series of seven very pointed questions which he 
suggested that the Premier might answer on the other half 
of his sheet of notepaper. Does he mean, asked Mr. Morley, 
that it is the largest concerns that most need Protection? 
Again, if he really believes in the intrinsic superiority of Pro- 
tection, what becomes of his statement that he is for 
Retaliation as a weapon for procuring general Free-trade? 
Lastly, is his policy to construct a tariff of Protection for the 
strong—the big Combines—so that they may choke out small 





Mr. Chamberlain vigorously assailed the Liberals for their 
attitude towards Home-rule, and scored a good debating 


producers and small industries and raise the price to all 
consumers P 
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Lord Rosebery, who has undertaken to address a series of 
meetings in Cornwall, spoke at Penzance on Wednesday 
night, and criticised Mr.-Chamberlain’s policy with a happy 
mixture of seriousness and raillery. He suggested that the 
Tariff Reform League should send two or three of their 
number to Canada, Australia, and our other Colonies to 
discuss with fiscal experts on the spot on what basis it was 
possible to frame a treaty uniting the Empire in a fiscal 
union without taxing raw materials and food. If the various 
interests involved approved of it, we should then at least 
have something tangible to go upon, But though Mr. 
Chamberlain’s schemes were ill-considered and violent, we 
should not be ungrateful to him, for he was the only member 
of the Tory party who showed any sport at all. The ordinary 
Tory member, continued Lord Rosebery, was like a sandwich- 
man who had got a placard in front with “ Vote for Balfour” 
and a placard behind with “Sympathy for Chamberlain.” 
Turning to the question of the unemployed, Lord Rosebery 
pointed out that we could not deal on an identical basis with 
those who could and would work, with those who could not 
work, and with those who would not work. The question must 
be dealt with by system and not by impulse; but money might 
be worse spent by the incoming Government than by sub- 
sidising General Booth to work out this problem. The roots 
of unemployment lay deep down in our social and moral 
structure. If they were all teetotalers or Methodists there 
would be little want of employment. He did not accuse the 
unemployed of intemperance, but he trusted the next genera- 
tion would be better fitted for the work of the nation. 


Any disaster to a cross-Channel steamer strikes painfully 
the British imagination; but the disaster which last Satur- 
day night befell the London and South-Western Railway’s 
passenger steamer ‘Hilda’ would have been terrible any- 
where. It has cost more than a hundred and twenty lives, and 
was a true disaster of the sea, not produced, so far as appears, 
by any human blunder. The ‘Hilda’ left Southampton for 
St. Malo on Friday night in very bad weather, having on 
board twenty English passengers, mostly of the class which 
lives or works at Dinard or other French watering-places, 
and about eighty “onion men,” worthy Bretons who are 
accustomed in the late autumn to peddle onions along our 
Southern coasts. On approaching the dangerous entrance to 
St. Malo, after a very slow voyage, the ‘Hilda’ was met three 
niles from the port by a blinding snowstorm. The captain, 
a most experienced officer, blinded and bewildered by the 
violence of the gale, appears to have missed the entrance, 
and the ‘Hilda,’ striking a rock, foundered at once. What 
precisely happened is not yet quite clear; but when on Sunday 
morning the ‘Ada,’ outward bound, passed the wreck, her 
boats were able to rescue only one English sailor and five or 
six onion men, who were clinging to the rigging more than 
half frozen, a ~ vuite despairing of help in time. No one, so 
faras can be  rertained, was to blame; and both the Com- 
pany and the nz. >! authorities at St. Malo did their utmost to 
aid the submerged steamer and the rescued passengers. The 
lamentable loss of life was, in fact, due to the occurrence of a 
snowstorm while the ‘Hilda’ was entangled among rocks 
which must always be dangerous to steamers making for 
St. Malo. 





The newspapers of Friday publish a letter addressed to 
Mr. Balfour by a number of well-known persons, headed by 
the Bishop of Hereford, and including Mr. John Burns, Mr. 
Burt, the Master of Balliol, and Major Seely, asking that the 
experiment of introducing Chinese indentured labour into the 
Transvaal may be brought to an end. The arguments used 
by the opponents of Chinese labour need not be repeated; 
but we may notice shortly one point in Mr. Balfour's 
reply,—a reply which shows little of that controversial skill 
and acumen which are usually to be found in the Prime 
Minister's public letters. Mr. Balfour dwells upon the fact 
that under the Transvaal Constitution the white population 
will soon have an adequate machinery for expressing their 
Views, and adds that should that view be antagonistic, he 
would gladly agree to abandon the experiment. But if Mr. 
Balfour attaches so much importance to popular opinion in 
this matter, why did he refuse to let the people of the Trans- 


Again, we may ask how was it that Mr. Balfour, who is so 
strongly in favour of Colonial Conferences, was not willing to 
call a Colonial Conference, and refer to it a question which the 
participation of the Colonies in the conquest of South Africa 
made one peculiarly appropriate for such a reference? Mr. 
Balfour speaks as if the introduction of Chinese coolie labour 
into South Africa were no new departure. He forgets 
that South Africa is a white man’s country—i.¢., a country of 
white settlers soon to receive self-government—and that into 
such countries indentured Chinese or Indian coolies have never 
been admitted under the conditions now prevailing in the 
Transvaal. Public opinion only allows them in the Transvaal 
under restrictions affecting their personal liberty which do 
not obtain elsewhere. Mr. Balfour, again, is mistaken in 
thinking that it is universally admitted that white unskilled 
labour cannot be used in the mines. It has been used, and it 
was put an end to, not because the labourers objected to the 
work, but because the mine-owners alleged that it was not 
economically successful. Mr. Creswell was not met by any 
obstacles from the point of view of racial prejudice. 


On Wednesday a Minute was published, addressed by the 
Secretary of State for War to the Chief of the General Staff, 
dealing with the functions of that body. The Minute follows 
closely the suggestion of the Esher Commission, and contains 
the conclusions which were arrived at at a méeting of the 
Army Council held in August. The aim of the new develop- 
ment is to provide a thinking department for the Army, where 
the ablest soldiers will be gathered together, and a school of 
military thought formed to keep in touch with the latest 
developments of the science of war. The main provisions are 
that officers on the General Staff shall be selected solely on 
account of their individual qualifications, and that their number 
shall be kept small for the present. Appointments are to be 
for four years, at the end of which time the desirability of 
retaining an officer shall be considered. The general principle 
of accelerated promotion is accepted, which is defined elsewhere 
in the Minute as the system of “ Brevet” up to the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, and substantive promotion beyond. 
There is to be no General Staff Corps, and the possession of 
a Staff College certificate, though desirable, is not to be a 
sine qua non for being placed on the General Staff list. We 
have no fault to find with the provisions, which are in them- 
selves sound and reasonable, but naturally we cannot feel 
much confidence in the inauguration of so important a new 
department by a War Minister who has already shown 
himself incapable of understanding the conditions of national 
defence. 


As our readers will notice in another part of our issue, the 
Duke of Bedford has most generously subscribed £1,000 to 
the Spectator Fund raised to enable Colonel Pollock to carry out 
his proposed experiment in Militia training. We trust that in 
the course of the next four weeks the remaining £1,500 will be 
obtained, either in big or small subscriptions, and that before 
Christmas we shall have the pleasure of informing Colonel 
Pollock that he may begin his arrangements and collect his 
men. If we could only make our readers feel as strongly as 
we do in regard to the vital importance of maintaining and 
extending the Militia, we feel sure that the money would be 
raised in twenty-four hours. We hold that a sound Militia is 
essential to our military system. But we cannot get a 
sound Militia unless the Militiaman, after his preliminary 
training, can become a true civilian soldier, and only 
devote a small amount of time to his Militia duties. If 
Colonel Pollock can show the country that in six months 
a company of recruits can by a rational system of training 
be made into efficient soldiers, then we may feel sure 
that a week in camp every year, plus a certain amount of 
evening drill and rifle practice, will maintain the Militia 
battalion as a sound military unit. In other words, if the 
experiment succeeds, we shall be able to tell the nation with 
confidence that they can organise, and ought to organise, a . 
Militia force under conditions which will enable a man, when 
once his preliminary training is over, to be both a Militiaman 
and a civilian in normal civil employment. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECH AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES. 


M® CHAMBERLAIN’S speech at Bristol has proved 
an epoch-making pronouncement. Its delivery was 
followed by two inspired leading articles, one in the Times 
and one in the Daily Telegraph, in which the writers, both 
evidently in touch with the Prime Minister, deliberately 
throw up the sponge, and declare that after the line 
adopted by Mr. Chamberlain at Bristol it is impossible 
that Mr. Balfour can continue in power, and that the 
only thing left for him to do is to resign. It is to be 
noted, however, that both papers write more in sorrow 
than in anger. Though they regret that Mr. Balfour has 
had to fall under the weight of Mr. Chamberlain’s non 
possumus, they make it clear that he is not going to hit 
back, but is prepared “to take it lying down.” The 
notion that there is any friction or illwill between 
.the two leaders is scouted as a Free-trade libel, 
and we are given to understand that the differ- 
ence between them is only one of degree. Mr. Cham- 
berlain is unable to meet Mr. Balfour’s wishes in 
regard to union, and cannot admit that it is worth while 
to halt nine-tenths of the party in order to keep in touch 
with one-tenth, but this fact is represented rather as his 
and the party’s misfortune than as his fault. One might 
imagine, indeed, from the Times leader that the Ministerial 
crisis produced by the Bristol speech was due rather to 
some upheaval of the forces of Nature than to any personal 
action on the part of Mr. Chamberlain. Just as Mr. 
Chamberlain never suggests that Mr. Balfour is in dis- 
agreement with him on essentials, so the spokesmen of 
the Prime Minister in the Times and Daily Telegraph 
assume that there is no vital difference between the states- 
men whose personal relations they handle so gingerly. 
It is only a question of tactics. The skilful card-players 
have each a different plan for winning the game, but 
one wants to win quite as much as the other. In a word, 
though the crisis has become acute, there is no ground for 
the assertion that Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain have 
fallen out on the main issue. 

So much for the facts of the crisis. It remains to deal 
with the astonishing suggestion that Mr. Balfour, who 
would not resign when he was beaten in the House of 
Commons, should resign now because Mr. Chamberlain is 
not willing to make such great sacrifices for party unity as is 
the Prime Minister. Disagreement with Mr. Chamberlain 
might be a good enough reason for dissolving and asking 
the party to express at the polls its views as to the rival 
tactics, but as a reason for resigning it is ludicrously 
inadequate. It must be pointed out also that it is not 
enough for Mr. Balfour to resolve to leave office. In the 

olitical world it takes two to make a resignation. If Sir 
enry Campbell-Bannerman and his colleagues refuse to 
form a Government before a Dissolution, there is no power 
which can compel them to do so. They can say, and say 
with the certainty that they will have the full support of 
all unprejudiced minds: ‘We did not bring about this 
crisis, and therefore no one has a right to say to us 
that we ought to help to bring it to an end.’’ The 
Liberal leaders will, in fact, be entirely within their 
rights if they refuse to accept office because Mr. 
Balfour has offered to resign. If he wants to leave 
office, his proper way is through the door marked “ Disso- 
lution.” But it is not only clear that the Liberals have a 
Constitutional right to refuse to take office before the 
General Election. It is equally clear that they should 
exercise that right. To yield to the temptation to snatch at 
power would be the gravest of errors. What the Liberals 
should say respectfully to the King, if he asks them whether 
they are prepared to form an Administration, ought to be 
something of this kind :—‘ We are at present in a small 
minority in the House of Commons. After the General 
Election we shall in all probability be in a great majority. 
It is therefore desirable that our Administration should 
be based, not on the minority that is, but on the majority 
that is to be. We cannot secure for a Liberal Government 
its proper composition till we see in what our majority 
consists. Again, there is at least one important Liberal 
leader who has expressed his determination not to take 
office until he is assured that his party have aclear majority 
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over the Unionists and Irish combined.’ Such a refusal 
is, we are sure, the only wise and dignified course for the 
Liberals to pursue,—the only one also consistent with their 
duty to the King and the country. It must not be supposed 
that such refusal need in any way embarrass the King or 
make his position difficult. The various steps are quite 
clear. Mr. Balfour will ask the King to allow him to 
resign. The King will tell him that his ability to do this 
must depend upon his being able to find any other body 
of men who are at the moment willing to relieve him of 
the responsibility of carrying on the Government. [If it 
turns out, as we believe it will, that none are to be found 
who are willing, the King will summon Mr. Balfour and 
inform him of the fact. Then Mr. Balfour must either 
go on as before, or else seek relief by advising a Dissolu- 
tion as soon as such appeal to the people can be arranged. 
The King will clearly not withhold his sanction, and the 
Dissolution will take place. From his present position 
Mr. Balfour has no other retreat, provided the Liberal 
leaders stand firm. People sometimes talk as if 
Ministers could at any moment throw down the seals 
of office and walk away, leaving the King to pick them 
up and to find some one else to take them. In reality 
that is by no means the procedure. The men who 
hold the seals must keep them till the Sovereign can 
find another set of men willing to take them. If, how- 
ever, his ‘search is in vain, he does not, of course, keep 
his unwilling Ministers indefinitely chained to their posts, 
He dissolves as soon as possible, leaving the existing 
Ministry in power till the Dissolution is over, and the 
people have, in effect, decided who is to form the next 
Government. It has been said that in a Constitutional 
Monarchy like ours the one independent function remain- 
ing for the Sovereign is the function of Dissolution. What 
we have just said illustrates this fact. When the King is 
face to face with one-set of politicians who want to go, 
and with another who are not willing to replace them, he 
cuts the knot by an appeal to the electors. He cannot, even 
if he wishes, force unwilling men into office, but he can 
make a Ministry in power continue to serve him and the 
country during the few weeks required for a Dissolution. 

We cannot leave the subject of the Ministerial crisis, 
and the break-up of the Unionist party in disorder and 
recrimination, without noting the irony of the situation 
which is to be found in the fact that Mr. Balfour’s main 
object during the last two and a half years has been to keep 
the party together. To this he has sacrificed everything,— 
including the party itself. His action, indeed, is like that 
of the Irish agent in a well-known story. His employer was 
very anxious to preserve an ancient castle upon his estate 
from destruction. Accordingly he ordered a wall to be 
built round it. When next he visited his property he 
found the greater part of the wall finished, but, unfortu- 
nately, the agent had pulled down and entirely destroyed 
the castle in order to provide stones for the wall that was 
to safeguard it. Thatis just what Mr. Balfour has done to 
the Unionist party. Again, his defence of his conduct when 
he says that if he had taken any other course the party 
would have been destroyed may be likened to that once 
made by M. Thiers. After the Revolution of 1848, a 
friend asked him why he had not taken a certain course. 
Upon this M. Thiers exclaimed with indignation: “If I 
had done that the Monarchy would have fallen!” He 
forgot that, though he did not take it, the Monarchy 
fell, and that, therefore, his argument was valueless. Mr. 
Balfour cannot be allowed to say that if he had acted 
otherwise than he has acted the party would have been 
ruined, for it has been ruined as it is. 

Into the details of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech we do 
not propose to enter here, for we have dealt with them 
elsewhere. We may say generally, however, that Mr. 
Chamberlain is still indulging in the old policy of 
paradox. He is still bent on giving us that wonderful 
fiscal system which will both keep out foreign goods and 
let them in. The keeping out of the goods by his general 
tariff will produce more employment. The letting them 
in at the same time will raise revenue. Finally, the same 
admirable taxes will be available in order to frighten the 
foreigner into adopting Mr. Chamberlain’s ideal of “ Free- 
trade all round,” and to increase the revenue. Let us 
take a concrete case and see how it will work. We will 
take that of those foreign motor-cars whose incursions 
into this country are known to wound so deeply 
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the feelings of such staunch Tariff Reformers as Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle. First, the tax on foreign motor- 
cars will help us by keeping them out, and so giving 
employment to the men who make motor-cars in England. 
Secondly, the Custom-duty on motor-cars will enable us 
to tax the foreigner. Next, we shall be able to use the tax 
in order to retaliate,—that is, we shall have a tax which 
we can take off when the foreigner agrees to take off some 
of his taxes on our products. [Remember, a tax put on 
for retaliation purposes only succeeds. when it has been 
taken off, and the retaliation has thereby proved effective. | 
Finally, the tax on foreign motor-cars will fill the Treasury, 
aud help us to reduce taxation on such articles as tea and 
tobacco. Truly there never was such a lucky system of taxa- 
tion as that devised by Mr. Chamberlain. We feel sure that 
if Swift had been more thorough in his investigations, he 
would have found it at work in the kingdom of Laputa. 

Another remarkable passage in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech was his complaint that ready-made doors came 
into the port of Bristol and injured the Bristol car- 
penters. As we have pointed out elsewhere, this argu- 
ment was met by. Mr. Chamberlain twenty years ago 
with admirable force and good sense. Mr. Chamberlain 
may have only been the mouthpiece of Sir Thomas Henry 
Farrer when he made his Free-trade speeches, but at any 
rate the mouth uttered excellent sense. Another curious 
irony of the ready-made-doors incident is that they come 
from Canada, and unless we are to prohibit door-making 
in Canada, the Bristol carpenters can have no relief under 
the Chamberlain policy. 





THE SULTAN AND THE POWERS. 


\HERE may be trouble ahead in Turkey very soon. 
Our people have always had a difficulty in attending 

to more than one subject at a time, and just now, besides 
a Cabinet crisis, they are studying the developments 
of the Russian revolution; but there are grave symptoms 
of unrest in Turkey also. Matters may, of course, 
grow quiet for the moment, for the Sultan may, at 
the last moment, yield to European pressure; but he 
also may not, and he is being pressed by forces other than 
those of the European Embassies. His own people, the 
eminent Turks who surround the throne, and would con- 
trol it but for their master’s strange genius for cunning 
government, are evidently doubtful whether the time has 
not arrived for resisting Europe. Their great enemy, 
Russia, is for the moment paralysed; their next enemy, 
Austria, is most reluctant to do anything decisive 
till the internal conflict with Hungary has been settled ; 
France is in one of her peaceful moods; and Germany 
would rather postpone the execution of projects which 
in the end the Turks will not approve, but which for 
the present they think can be utilised to divide the 
Powers. Were it not for Great Britain, the time would 
be most opportune; and itis quite possible that the Turks, 
though perfectly aware that their Empire, as Mr. Glad- 
stone pointed out, is cloven in two by a narrow seaway, 
think that Great Britain will not move except as part of 
the European Concert. They are therefore inclined to 
run the risks of resistance. ‘hey have believed for the 
last thirty years, on very good evidence, that their 
European dominion’ would gradually be extricated from 
their hands, and have made up their minds that when it 
goes Europe shall learn by a terrible lesson what it is to 
provoke Mohammedans to despair. They have threatened 
over and over again that if the Christian Powers, whom 
an inexplicable Providence has allowed to grow so strong, 
should ever reclaim Constantinople—the Empire city of the 
present Khalifs—they should recover nothing but a heap 
of ruins more saturated with blood than they were when 
the last Palaeologus fell fighting in the breach; and 
in claiming the financial control of Macedonia the Powers 
are drawing very near to that final expulsion from Europe 
which the Mussulmans fear. ‘The great Turks are by no 
means wanting in keenness of perception, and they have 
seen that for the best part of a century Europe has 
never made a demand without some province being with- 
drawn from their control. Sooner or later they must 
fight or retreat into Asia, and they are men who by 





nature, as well as by religious conviction, are induced to | 
prefer the former alternative. They never quite lose the | 
secret hope that Providence may declare upon their side, 
or their secret conviction that it is a duty, by offering 


open battle, to ask the visible decision of the Most High. 
They may think the time has arrived when it is shameful 
to retreat further, and they are among the proudest, as 
well as the bravest, races of mankind. It is true the 
present Sultan has always yielded to pressure; buat it is by 
no means certain that he is not a fatalist, or that he lacks 
the courage which in extremity prompts men to desperate 
action ; indeed, if he does lack it, he may yet make the 
effort, for his personal danger from his own people, -if 
they considered him wanting in energy, would be greater 
than any which the Powers, whether military or maritime, 
can create for him. He knows that no concession will perma- 
nently end his difficulties, while every concession Jessens 
his resources and diminishes the courage of his people. 

If he decides on resistance, as he must do one day, 
and is said to have done already, there will be much 
trouble in the East. His people may conceivably 
believe, as Asiatics have believed before, that a general 
massacre of Europeans would possibly cow Europe, 
as it would certainly help to glut their own thirst 
for revenge for what they hold to be continuous 
and almost imexpiable wrong. For, remember, the 
Moslems are convinced that Europe is moved either 
by desire for their territories or by religious hatred, 
and in either case Europe is, in their judgment, in- 
sufferably in the wrong. They think—honestly think— 
that they hold their territories: by divine decree, and that 
all the sufferings of their Christian subjects, which many 
of them quite admit, are caused by their persistence in 
impious rebellion. The best of them, as an alternative 
to massacre, would march with exultation on Sofia, and 
would thus produce, we need not say,a true cataclysm. 
If the Bulgarian Army, which includes two hundred 
thousand exceptionally tough and well-trained men, won the 
first great battle, Constantinople must fall, and the settle- 
ment of its future might produce a European war. Or if, 
as is more probable, the hereditary genius of the Turks 
for battle again prevailed, Russia, in spite of her revolution, 
and Austria, in spite of her race troubles, could not refuse 
so direct and so galling a challenge. Indeed, it would be 
necessary, in the judgment of all men, that the fate of 
European Turkey should be finally settled. Eastern Europe 
cannot be kept for ever in a welter of sanguinary disorder. 


We are not saying that the cataclysm must occur at 
once, but we gravely believe that it cannot be very far 
off. The Powers cannot retreat without losing their ability 
to interfere in Turkey for a generation. The Sultan may, it 
is true, even at the eleventh hour, accept their propositions; 
but no Sovereign will surrender a profitable province, which 
the strongest caste in his dominion wishes him to keep, 
without a savage bitterness, which in Turkey would be 
reflected in the acts of every one of his agents. The 
Pashas will oppress worse than ever, the “ rebels ” will resist 
with still more daring, and troublesome subjects can be op- 
pressed, as we see in South Russia, through other agencies 
than that of the tax-collectors. The Powers are in earnest, 
even Germany is in earnest, in desiring order in Macedonia ; 
and if the Financial Commission finds itself, as it will find 
itself, thwarted at every turn, the next demand will be for 
territorial jurisdiction,—that is, to speak plainly, for the 
cessation of Turkish rule. That will be the signal for the 
outburst which, as the Turks intend, should precede their 
retreat into Asia Minor, an outburst which, but for the 
British Fleet and its hold over Constantinople, might by 
possibility even succeed. The Turkish reserves will not 
mutiny like the Russian, and the Turkish Government 
has.always contrived in some inexplicable way to collect 
the moneys which are necessary to make its armies mobile. 
Be it in Arabia, or Asia Minor, or Macedonia, it has always 
troops, and till the great armies move it is most difficult 
to defeat them. The long line of sea, however, which 
cleaves their dominion places the ultimate decision in the 
hands of the maritime Powers; but those Powers do not 
know exactly what they wish to do with Constantinople, or, 
knowing, are far too divided in their objects to do it 
without dangerous quarrels. The federation of the 
Balkan States under a Christian Emperor of their own, 
which would be the solution if the world were really 
philanthropic, is, we fear, unattainable; and any other will 
blast the secular hopes of one Power or another with thighty 
armies at its disposal. We have no wish to be alarmists, 
and we quite perceive the powerful motives which impel 
the Moslem and the Christian Powers alike to put off the 
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cataclysm to the last possible date; but we think the 
diplomatic struggle in Constantinople and the condition 
of Macedonia—and, we may add, the movements of Prince 
Ferdinand—should not be forgotten so completely as they 
are amidst the Russian turmoil. The unexpected happens 
nowadays. 





LORD ROBERTS'S OPPORTUNITY. 
T is announced that Lord Roberts has become the 
president of the National Service League, a body 
which has already achieved a position of considerable 
influence, and has created an organisation throughout the 
country. This fact, and still more the enthusiasm, coupled 
with a deep sense of gratitude and respect, which Lord 
Roberts inspires in his countrymen, gives him an unrivalled 
opportunity for impressing his views on the nation in the 
matter of the citizen’s duty. But though Lord Roberts 
has so great an opportunity, we feel sure that he will not 
be able to make full use of it, or to accomplish what he 
desires, unless he and those who act with him are willing 
to bow to public opinion in respect of one or two particu- 
lars, and to sacrifice a certain part of their policy in 
order to obtain a unanimous, or practically unanimous, 
recognition of the essentials which lie behind that 
policy. As we understand the programme of the National 
Service League, and as we gather from Lord Roberts’s 
recent speeches, both of them have hitherto advocated 
national service rather than national training. That is, 
they have expressed the view that every Briton should 
perform a certain amount of military service. Now, 
whether right or wrong, we are convinced that the country 
as a whole (and nothing but the agreement of the country 
as a whole will suffice) is not prepared to adopt anything 
in the nature of compulsory or universal service. Such 
service might in reality prove harmless enough, and might 
very likely be free from any taint of militarism; but 
there is a sufficiently large section of the public who 
would regard anything in the nature of service as 
partaking of militarism, and so likely to bring upon us 
the evils from which the Continent suffers. Such persons 
will from the highest and the most potent motives 
oppose anything in the nature of compulsory service. 
Therefore to advocate universal service is to advocate 
something which cannot be obtained. 
If, however, instead of compulsory service, universal 
hysical training of a military character such as we 
im advocated for the last four years in the Spectator 
were to be proposed by Lord Roberts and his supporters, 
we feel confident that the nation would ultimately 
adopt their view, and with a unanimity that would 
make the scheme effective. Though the country is not 
prepared to accept universal service, it is, we hold, 
prepared to accept universal education in that prime 
duty of the citizen, the power to defend himself and his 
country should necessity arise. The first thing, then, 
which Lord Roberts must do is to abandon any idea 
of compulsory service, and convince the nation that all 
he asks for is education in one of the prime duties of 
citizenship. He must teach men to distinguish accu- 
rately between universal service and universal training, 
and make it clear that in asking for universal training he 
finally rejects the notion of universal, and therefore com- 
pulsory, service. What he should say to the nation is 
something of this kind :—‘ We now teach every boy in the 
country to read and write and cypher. We do not, when 
we have given him this literary education, compel him 
to make use of his knowledge. That is for the man 
himself to decide. All we do is to put him in the 
position which will prevent him saying in after life: “If 
I had only been taught to read and write when I was 
a boy, I might now be able to help myself, and also help 
my country in the struggle for life.” In the same way, 
we want to give every boy a groundwork of physical 
training of a military character. We do not, however, 
want to compel him to use that physical training unless 
he wishes to do so. The choice must lie absolutely 
with himself as a citizen and a Briton. All we want to 
do is to prevent him saying in later life and at some 
moment of national crisis: “ Why was I not as a boy 
taught to use my bodily powers properly, and given a 
physical training which, since it was of a military 
character, would enable me to do my duty to the State 
and to play the man at this time of national crisis? I 





want to offer myself to the service of the Mother. 
country, but since I am without training or know. 
ledge I have nothing that is worth offering her. I do 
not know the simplest drill, I cannot handle a rifle, I 
have never learned to march, and my body is weak and 
puny. Therefore, though my heart is sound, I must 
regretfully put away all thought of a man’s first duty to 
his native land.” 

Many men felt something of what these words express 
during the crisis of the South African War. We then 
saw men being laboriously trained in the elements of 
military work at a time when every day or hour was 
precious. We recruited men as soldiers who had no 
knowledge of drill, and had never handled and fired off 
a rifle in their lives. We want to make such a state of 
things impossible for the future. We desire that every 
man shall as a boy obtain a training on the physical 
side equivalent to the literary training which we now 
give him. We shall not insist that he uses the training 
unless he likes; but we want to make him what the poet 
Barnes calls “full a man,” and no one is “full a man” 
unless, if need be, he can defend himself and co-operate 
with his fellows in defending his native land. 


If Lord Roberts will keep this distinction between 
service and training well to the front, and not allow any 
one to say that he advocates compulsory service in any 
shape or form, we are, a8 we have said, convinced that he 
will gradually win the confidence of the nation. The 
strictest Radical or Socialist will not object to his sons 
being physically developed by drill or learning the use 
of the rifle, provided that they are not compelled to 
make use of their knowledge against their will. Nay, 
he may be made to see that such knowledge may 
some day help him to défend his rights and his liberty 
should they ever be threatened. Again, the peace-at-any- 
price man will not be injared. His son will not be hurt 
by obtaining a healthier body, and he can take care that 
his knowledge of the rifle shall never be used. Besides 
making this distinction clear, Lord Roberts will, we 
venture to think, be well advised if he places before the 
country a specific scheme for such national training, for 
to win the nation you must be definite. It is clear 
that such training ought to be given in every primary 
school which obtains a Parliamentary grant, and also 
in every school which has any public endowment, such 
as have all our public schools and grammar schools. 
It would, however, be a great miistake to drop the 
physical training of our boys at the early age at 
which many of them leave the primary schools. We 
trust, therefore, that Lord Roberts will advocate that 
such physical training shall be carried on in continuation 
schools up to the age of eighteen. There is no sort of 
reason why lads should not be compelled to give three or 
four evenings a week and an occasional Saturday after- 
noon between the time they leave school and their reaching 
the age of eighteen, to physical training of a military 
character. Merely on physical and moral grounds, the 
obligation to attend such continuation schools would have 
immense advantages. In our great towns the advantage 
gained by keeping the lads out of the streets is obvious. 
Another incidental advantage of universal physical training 
would be the medical inspection of the boys.—We 
would include the girls in the physical training, and 
also in the medical inspection which would be necessi- 
tated by it.—If the children were regularly inspected 
at school, an immense deal of physical mischief which 
now goes unchecked till too late might be detected 
and cured in the initial stage. Incidentally, also, 
the nation would gain by the increase of intelligence and 
the power of co-operation which would flow from the 
discipline inculeated. At the same time, there would 
be no risk of our boys acquiring that deadening and 
mechanical discipline which is subversive of the true 
co-operative discipline. The boys would learn to be alert 
and to work together and to carry out an order intelli- 
gently, but would be exposed to no risk of being turned 
into automatons. But though we believe that universal 
physical training of a military character would be of 
immense benefit to the nation, both directly and indirectly, 
we must be careful to remember that such training will 
be no substitute for our Auxiliary Forces. The organisa- 
tion of such forces must continue to occupy the 


attention of the nation, and we must resolve not merely to 
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maintain but to improve them. Such maintenance and 
improvement will be greatly facilitated, however, by 
universal physical training of the kind we advocate. 
The young men who join the Militia and the Volun- 
teers will know the elements of drill and shooting 
already, and will at once be ready for those field 
exercises which are the real business of a modern 


soldier. 
Under a system of universal physical training of a 





military character, the problem of the Army that we | 


need will be brought distinctly nearer solution. We 
need, to begin with, a highly trained professional Army 
for the police work of the Empire. Then we want an 
improved Militia, and by an improved Militia we mean a 
force much larger than at present, and provided with 
adequate Reserve. Next we require as large a number 
of Volunteers as we can possibly obtain, who will not 
be paid, but will give their services gratis as now. 
The essential of that force will be its elasticity, and 
the fact that it will take from every man as much 
service aS he is able to give. But though it will be 
elastic in the conditions under which the personnel will 
be admitted, it will have a strict and scientific organisa- 
tion. There is a foolish notion abroad that civilian 
soldiers can get on without organisation, and on this 
rinciple our Volunteers have never received from the 
War Office the organisation which they require. As 
a matter of fact, the less highly trained the individual 
soldier, the more need for a sound and comprehensive 
organisation. Our Volunteers want everything that 
science and experience can suggest in the matter of 
regimental, brigade, and divisional organisation because 
they aré Volunteers, and so without much experience. 

We cannot, however, on the present occasion dwell 
at length on the Army that we need. We merely 
wish now to point out the danger of the public 
running away with the notion that if we have universal 
physical training’of a military character we can abandon 
our Volunteers and get rid of the Militia. On the con- 
trary, we shall need these forces quite as much as we do 
now. The only difference will be that we shall be 
able to make them infinitely more efficient, and very 
greatly to increase their numbers. The only direct 
military benefit that we shall get from universal physical 
training will be that at a great emergency an appeal to 
the nation will give us partially trained hands as well as 
willing hearts. To get the full benefit out of universal 
physical training, however, it is, as we have just said, 
absolutely essential to maintain the Militia and Volun- 
teers. The increase of the Militia will, we trust, be 
greatly facilitated by the experiment which, as our readers 
know, the Spectator is endeavouring to arrange at the 
present moment. If Colonel Pollock, aided by the 
readers of the Spectator, can show that a good infantry 
soldier can be turned out by six months’ intelligent training, 
and that afterwards all he will want will be, say, a week 
in camp and a certain number of days of home training, 
then there will be little difficulty, as we pointed out 
ona previous occasion, in greatly increasing the Militia 
Force, and in including in it men engaged in various 
regular civil avocations. The generosity of the Duke of 
Bedford—who, as we announce to-day in another column, 
has subscribed £1,000 to the Spectator fund—will, we 
trust, render it certain that the experiment can be made. 
We hope that the Duke of Bedford’s patriotic example 
will be followed, according to their means, by others of our 
readers. Only another £1,500 is wanted in order to 
enable Colonel Pollock to begin. If one hundred readers 
of the Spectator would send us £10 each, and another one 
hundred £5 each, or if fifteen hundred readers would send 
us £1 each, the thing would be done. That it is worth 
doing we can assure the public with a clear conscience. 
Granted that the Spectator experiment proves a success, 
Parliament might be asked to sanction a force of two 
hundred thousand Militiamen, with an appropriate 
Reserve,—a force which, well backed by Yeomanry and 
Volunteers, would go a long way to solve the problem of 
Imperial defence. The Militia is, in truth, the pivot of 
our military system, and therefore no pains must be 
spared to make it effective. 











THE MARCH OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 


ae march of the unemployed on Monday was very 
much a repetition of the earlier deputation to the 


Prime Minister. There was the same patient misery, 


| the same groundless belief that Government had only 
| to will to relieve it and relief would at once come. 


We speak of patient misery because, though there were 
violent inscriptions on some of the banners, and a violent 
sentence or two in some of the speeches, the procession 
was throughout orderly and quiet, and the control of the 
police was accepted without a murmur. Nor even for the 
two instances just mentioned, the banners and the 
speeches, are the processionists to be blamed. They did 
but take up a cry which was first raised by men who 
ought to have known better, the cry that it is the duty of 
the State to find work for those who ¢annot find it for 
themselves. Though “ A starving man has a right to his 
neighbour’s bread” might be read on a flag, there was not 
the slightest disposition to carry the sentiment into 
practice. The effect of “Curse your Charity,” which 
appeared on another flag, was a little spoiled by the 
chairman’s announcement that they meant to “ take all 
they could get and then demand more.” But the general 
purpose of all that was said was that they were waiting 
for the Government to start great national works on which 
all who cared to do so might find employment. Mr. 
Crooks’s language is much more measured than this; 
but it seems to mean much the same thing. Work, 
he thinks, ought to be provided which shall have 
the convenient quality of being able to be suspended 
and begun again at a moment’s notice. It would be 
there to be taken up in times when employment was 
scarce, and to be abandoned when the demand for labour 
once more became general. Mr. Crooks did not explain 
how agriculture, horticulture, and fruit culture—which 
are the three employments he specially mentions—are to 
be carried on if the processes connected with them are 
liable to be interrupted for uncertain periods. General 
want of employment in the spring might fit in very con- 
veniently with the demands of seed-time. But when the 
crop was ready for harvesting the demand for labour 
might have become as active as ever, and the ripe corn 
would have to wait until a fresh depression of trade yielded 
a fresh supply of unemployed workmen. National under- 
takings which can be treated in this way can hardly possess 
the utility that the advocates of a State provision for 
unemployment are accustomed to attribute to them. The 
most satisfactory incident in what must, we suppose, be 
called the unemployed agitation is Mr. Morley’s warning 
against “the national workshops which were set up in 
Paris in 1848, by which industry was dislocated, finance 
dilapidated, and character deteriorated, and which ended 
in a terrible and bloody catastrophe.” Things would be 
in a far better state than they are now if Mr. Balfour had 
kept the lesson of 1848 in view before consenting to the 
introduction of a Bill which, so long as it retained any 
operative part, conceded the very principle which Mr. 
Morley repudiates. 

Mr. Morley gave another caution which Mr. Crooks 
would do well to lay to heart. There are projects of 
relief which actually increase the evil that they are 
intended to cure. They have this effect because they lay 
such heavy burdens on the rates as either to drive em- 
ployers away from the district, or to prevent them from 
embarking on new undertakings. To men who desire to 
see the State the sole employer of labour in the country 
this may seem an unimportant matter. But until this 
change in our whole sccial and economic system is effected 
it would be wise to remember that labour is for the 
present dependent on private purses; and if these are 
unduly bled, their owners will be apt to move to places 
where the rates do not count for so much in the cost of 
production. Poplar, as Mr. Crooks very well knows, is 
threatened with the loss of an important industry from 
this cause. One explanation of this withdrawal is supplied 
by the figures of the Poor-relief expenditure compared 
with those of the adjoining Union of Bethnal Green. 
There is no appreciable difference in the condition of the 
two Unions. Both are poor, both are largely inhabited 
by the class on whose behalf the cost of Poor-relief is 
mainly incurred. But the total expenditure on in-main- 
tenance and out-relief for the year 1901 was in Poplar 
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£63,000, and in Bethnal Green £46,000; while for the 
year. ending Michaelmas, 1904, it had risen to £90,000 
in Poplar, and declined to £41,000 in Bethnal Green. 
The distribution of the relief is also instructive. 
In Poplar in 1901 £45,000 was spent on in-main- 
tenance, and £16,000 on out-relief. In Bethnal 
Green the figures were ‘£43,000 on in-mainterlance, 
and £4,000 on outdoor relief. In the year ending 
Michaelmas, 1904, the difference was still more remark- 
able. The cost of in-maintenance in Poplar had risen 
‘to £63,000, and of out-relief to close upon £27,000. In 
Bethnal Green, on the other hand, the figures were 
£38,000 for in-maintenance, and £3,000 for out-relief. 
Is it wonderful that employers, who have to calculate 
their expenses closely as a necessary condition of making 
a profit, think Poplar a place to get out of as quickly as 
they can? No wonder the deputation that waited on Mr. 
Balfour “ consisted largely of women from Poplar.” We 
borrow the above figures from a letter from Sir William 
Chance which appeared in the Times a week or two back, 
and his general conclusions are worth quoting." “ Given,” 
he says, “a body of men and women, the majority of 
whom hold Socialist opinions, and the minority of whom 
pay rates; given a determination on their part to oust 
organised charitable action from the field of the relief of 
distress, and to relieve out of the rates all and sundry 
who apply to them for relief; surely there can only be 
one result—the wholesale demoralisation of the poor in 
the union, and a rise in the poor rate which tends to 
‘unemployment’ by driving employers of labour to other 
districts.” The means of making men employ workmen 
when they cannot do so at what they think an adequate 
profit has net yet been discovered. 

When the unemployed curse charity, and talk of the 
right which a starving man has to his neighbour’s bread, 
they forget the very material facts that in this country no 
one need starve, no one need accept charity, no one need 
take a loaf which does not belong to him. The large 
sums which are being contributed in answer to the Queen’s 
appeal need never be distributed. It rests with the un- 
employed to take them or leave them. In every part of 
the country there are the workhouse and the relieving 
officer, and if any man who cannot get a job starves for 
want of the wage which a job would bring him, he starves 
of his own free will. It is this fact that makes the present 
complaints so unreal. In one way, of course, they are real 
enough. There is abundance of suffering, and of cases 
in which men, women, and children are, as Mr. Morley 
put it, “ very near hunger and nakedness.” But it is not 
true that the State is indifferent to their condition. It 
cannot, indeed, find them work, but it does not leave them 
to charity. It charges itself with the duty of relieving 
them when they are destitute, and it lays down no condi- 
tions save such as are required to ensure that destitution 
shall not be pleaded when it does not really exist, or exists 
only through a man’s wilful idleness. We have no desire to 
see men and women go more readily into the workhouse 
than they do now; but we do wish them to bear in mind 
that if they cannot support themselves, and will not accept 
charity, they ought to avail themselves of the statutory 
relief which is provided to meet their case. We are not 
pleading for pedantic adherence to any out-and-dried 
administration of the Poor Law. Exceptional circum- 
stances may justify exceptional methods, and we are not 
at all disposed to look coldly on new experiments. It is 
quite right that we should do our best to prevent homes 
and families from being broken up, and save men who are 
accustomed to support themselves from learning to accept 
the support of others as a natural substityte. But, 
to quote Mr. Morley once more, “ let us take care that 
the impulses of the heart are guided and controlled by 
the firm statesmanship of the head.” The heart may 
be quite right in its intentions, and quite wrong in the 
means it resorts to give effect to them. The man who 
asks for bread may receive it, and yet in the end 
may find it a stone. Relief does not cease to be 
relief because it is given in the guise of wages. It is 
equally relief if the work for which those wages are paid 
is ordered, not because it is wanted, but because there 
are needy people to be employed. There is one change 
in the administration of the Poor Law in London which 
ought, in our judgment, to be made without loss of time. 
It is to spread the Poor-rate over the whole of London, 





Poplar and Bethnal Green do not work for themselves 
they work for the parishes in which their employers 
happen to live. As it is, the wealth on which the destitu. 
tion of East London ought to be a first charge ma 
contribute nothing towards its relief. There is no question 
of experiment here. It is simply a case of putting the 
burden on the right shoulders. 





THE UNEXPECTEDNESS OF EVENTS. 


, egos has been in recent “years a quality of unex. 
pectedness in foreign affairs which, at a moment 
when leaders everywhere are obviously trying to mark 
time, is worthy of general notice. Until they perceive 
it, observers, however cautious, are apt to find their 
judgments perplexed, and that forward view which all 
of us involuntarily take to seem unreasonably ill-founded, 
No one, for instance, quite expected the result of the 
Russo-Japanese War. A few men, generally statesmen or 
soldiers, were more or less aware of the fighting strength 
of Japan; but even they, we believe, expected a kind of 
stalemate arising from the reluctance of both Powers to 
go on spending without a decisive result. At least one. 
half of them looked forward, when they tried to forecast, 
to some manifestation of the gigantic, though torpid, 
strength of China, and a consequent alteration in the 
main conditions of the game. No one expected, we think, 
that Japan would be so entirely victorious, both by sea 
and land, as to wake up all the latent elements of revolu- 
tion in Russia, and render the whole European prospect 
for the future doubtful or obscure. Later on very few, 
scarcely any, guessed at the absence of fury, the mar- 
vellous self-control, of the Japanese statesmen and ruling 
classes, which enabled the Government to make a sensible 
peace by giving up the one clause in the terms upon 
which the hearts of the majority of the Japanese people— 
and probably of the soldiers, who expected a great 
donative—were strongly set. When -peace had been 
declared, hardly any one looked for the next event, the 
emphasising of the entente between France and Great 
Britain—that is, in fact, between France and Great Britain 
and Japan—which woke the German Emperor out of a 
dream, and at all events seemed to make peace on the 
Continent secure. And then the revolution in Russia, 
All who discuss that now say they expected that; but 
what they did expect was an émeute, or at least partial 
mutiny, among the defeated soldiery. They never expected 
mutiny among the sailors, followed by a rising, chiefly 
though not wholly passive, among the intelligent and the 
artisans before they had made an alliance with the 
peasantry, who in Russia constitute the most weighty 
division of the “people.” And then, to take a smaller 
illustration of our thesis—smaller, that is, because the 
result is not yet clearly visible—look at the “ Austrian 
trouble.” Every one competent to form an opinion 
expected that the passing of the Emperor Francis Joseph 
would be the signal for dangerous dislocations within the 
Austrian Empire; but who expected that they would 
come while that astute diplomatist, taught by half-a- 
century of defeat and success, still held the helm, and 
held it, too, with a hand that did not quiver; that, in 
fact, the three great races under his sceptre—Magyar, 
Slav, and German—would draw apart and almost threaten, 
it may soon be really threaten, hostilities with each other ; 
that German “Austrians” would be talking of “our 
higher civilisation,” and Slavic “Austrians” of “our larger 
numbers,” and Magyar “Austrians ” of “our historic 
rights,”—all of them good pleas, though separation with 
an aggrandised Germany on one side, and Russia in 
revolution on the other, would be a risk it were madness 
to incur? 

And then look at this Scandinavian rupture. Every 
one knew that there were jealousies between Sweden and 
Norway ; but did any one expect that the magazine would 
suddenly explode, or still less that, exploding, it would do 
no immediate mischief, as it might have done in a dozen 
different ways? Can any one recall an instance of nations 
so bitter, yet so reasonable, of a European arrangement 
broken up without blaodshed; and this at a time when 
the nations, so far from being exhausted, were armed to 
the teeth both with panoply and alliances which look in 
certain events to war? It is easy to say, as everybody is 





saying, that Norsemen are among the most sensible of 
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mankind, and that the Danish dynasty, like the Coburg 
dynasty, is always ready for another throne; but is that 
the whole truth? Are any men fiercer than the 
Northmen, or more divided as to the instincts which make 
men Monarchists or Republicans ? The Norwegians are 
Republicans in social tone, and the Swedes aristocrats ; 
yet the Norwegians have re-established Monarchy 
during a revolution, and the Swedes have pardoned 
a secession which must have galled the pride of every 
Swedish noble to the very bone; while the Swedish 
King, a Bernadotte, has treated the affront put upon 
him —an affront which would have driven some Princes 
half mad—with the calm dignity of a Hapsburg, 
who in his secret mind considers that any affront to him 

roves the boorishness of the person who affronts. We 
would ask any statesman in Europe whether three years 
ago he would have considered it possible that such a 
pulverisation of the arrangements of 1814 could be 
accomplished without bloodshed, —-that is, without at least 
a fierce guerilla war in the range which separates Norway 
from Sweden, and about which both nations have legends 
of strife for every acre. 

We shall be asked what we expect from pointing out the 
unexpectedness of events, which, if they are unexpected, or 
so far as they are unexpected, cannot be prevented. We 
answer that it is well to recognise any marked sign of the 
times, because such recognition makes men cooler, less 
liable to panic, and, above all things, less liable to grow 
angry. It is not the Kings who are in violent motion just 
now, but the peoples; and it is as reasonable—or shall we 
say as wise?—to be angry with the floods. The crowds are 
rushing as they will rush sometimes—else whence the 
word “stampede” ?—and the true policy is to let them 
rush until both they and the watchers can discern a little 
the object of the rushing. There may be a necessity 
occasionally for bullets—-we have little belief in non- 
resistance as a permanent working faith—but to pour in 
bullets before we see clearly what is toward is bloodthirsty 
folly. The bullets have their value, and we should always 
be armed ; but we should keep the reason without which 
the bullets will all be wasted. There are always cycles in 
human affairs, and just now, if we read things rightly, the 
cycle is one of unexpected events. There is no source of 
strength in such times so valuable as calm, or so necessary 
to enable rulers to turn the stampede aside. English 
statesmen waited quietly, as we regret to say the English 
public did not, through the Dogger Bank incident; and 
to-day are we the stronger or the weaker for that waiting ? 
We might, as so many reckless men desired, have destroyed 
the Russian Fleet, and so have brought the Russian Army 
to India before we were ready; but we did not, and 
the Russian Fleet passed out of existence without 
our help and without the Indian frontier being even 
menaced. The world has grown so complex that the 
ablest cannot foresee, and the truest policy is to cultivate 
the calm which makes readiness for action doubly 
effective. 








“THE NAKED GOSPEL.” 

N August 19th, 1690, a pamphlet entitled “The Naked 
Gospel,” by “a true son of the Church of England,” 

was publicly burnt at Oxford by decree of Convocation. 
The author was Arthur Bury, sometime Rector of Exeter 
College, a loyalist and a “Church-of-England-man,” who 
helped to defend the city of Oxford against the Parlia- 
mentarians, and who was led from his College by a file of 
musketeers and forbidden to return to Oxford or his 
Fellowship under pain of death, because he had the courage 
in those days to read the prayers of the Church. The 
object of the treatise was to stem. the tide of infidelity 
in England by defending the intellectual position of the 
Broad Church party, who maintained their right to return 
to what they believed primitive Christianity while remaining 
within her walls. From the East of Europe, the writer tells 
us, came alarming news that the religion of Mohammed was 
making inroads upon Christendom. Among Christians 
theological doubts and difficulties were rife. In the early 
days of Christianity, he explains, the rapid, the almost 
miraculous spread of the Gospel had been accounted one of 
the chief evidences of its truth, but now in these later days— 
in 1690—the spectacle of its shrinkage shook the faith of 


many, being “by some objected against the Providence of God, 
and the truth of the Gospel, and by the best lookt upon with 
wonder.” 

The reason of these things was, in his opinion, plain to behold. 
The Gospel which in the early ages of Christianity spread like 
wild-fire over the Western world was not the same Gospel as 
was now being preached. Roman Catholics and Reformers 
had alike forgotten its primitive simplicity ; and he even goes 
so far as to say that the Apostles, could they return to the 
earth, would not recognise in the elaborate theologies of a 
divided Church the religion whose establishment they had 
witnessed. The Gospel which was preached to the unlearned 
and the poor, in “ whose simplicity the greatest of the 
Apostles gloried, is become a science of all others most 
perplexed,” made up of a multitude of doctrines “ impertinent 
to any good purpose,” and “of no other use but to make 
work for the oracle,” while as Christ first preached it it was 
“agreeable to the Light of Nature; easie to be understood 
by the weakest, and worthy to be embraced by the wisest.” 
“The naked Gospel”—as Arthur Bury sees it—“ was built 
upon a foundation of Natural Religion.” “The Law of 
Nature is written in the heart by the hand of God, as 
a transcript of His own nature, and must be, like its 
original, immortal: The Gospel came not to deface it, but 
to make’ it more legible.” “What,” he declares, “ the 
philosophers strongly wished and faintly hoped, the Christian 
is secure of, and thereby his joy is full in that part where theirs 
was thirsty.” He quotes from the first chapter of St. John in 
defence of his words, and continues: “As therefore in the 
face of Jesus Christ we see more of the Father’s goodness, so 
are we thereby obliged to higher strains of love to Him and 
one another,” which two things make up, in his opinion, “ the 
sum of Natural Religion.” Still with St. John’s Gospel in 
his mind, he goes on: “ Having thus endeared and published 
the gracious design of his message, he proceedeth to deliver its 
joyful matter: This is'the message which we heard of him,” 
he quotes, “and declare unto you, that God is light, and in 
Him is no darkness at all. A glorious, but a dazzling 
Word! whereby yet we understand this plain truth, that God 
is most perfect, and it is the design of the Gospel to invite us 
to such as He is,” to reveal to us, in fact, that we are 
“ partakers of the divine nature.” As to the actual preaching 
of Christ, “in its largest edition the Gospel” requires that we 
should “ repent and believe.” A difficulty, the writer admits, 
is created by the fact that our Lord appears at times to speak 
as if either belief or repentance were sufficient alone. This seem- 
ing contradiction may, he thinks, be reconciled by the fact that 
the one includes the other. No man can believe the teaching 
of Christ and not be sorry for his sins and desirous of re. 
formation, and by repentance is implied belief in a God who 
upbraids and forgives. Arthur Bury’s faith is not, however, 
quite so simple as these words suggest. Christianity, he 
thinks, implies a belief in “a Person” as well as in His Word. 
As to the first he will not dogmatise. The Apostles “left 
that indefinite, which they would imply to exceed any defini- 
tion,” and he quotes as “a known aphorism” the words, “ He 
that pryeth into the mystery, will be oppressed with the glory.” 
Our Lord is compared by him to the sun, and man toa 
traveller. The metaphor seems to have been suggested to his 
mind by Christ’s injunction, “ Walk while ye have the light.’’ 
Whatever, he reasons, “the capacity or opinion of the traveller 
be; whether he be an illiterate clown, that thinketh the sun no 
bigger than the earth; whether he believe the light to be an 
accident, or substance; whatever his thoughts be of the 
nature, magnitude, distance, &c., still the sun is his faithful 
guide, whenever he walks by its light. And that this practical 
faith is all that our Saviour requireth, seemeth plain.” Any 
craven fear to come short of full comprehension in such a matter 
is derogatory to Christ’s character, Who, “if we think He will 
grant salvation upon no other terms, than a belief of the whole 
truth concerning the dignity of His Person,” we can hardly 
escape believing that “He came and suffered on purpose to 
purchase to Himself the honour of such a belief.” Returning 
to the metaphor of the sun, he says: “ As the sun doth not 
sbine upon the world to gain to itself a small reflexion of its 
light from a jewel, or the praise of a philosopher, or any less 
reason, but only to benefit the world; so neither did the day 
spring from on high visit us for any less reason, but to bring 








healing in his wings.” As to our Lord’s words, they are so 
plain, be thinks, that no man can miss their essential meaning. 
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“There can be no need of a Catalogue of Fundamentals 
where “every man’s own faculties are so far infallible, as to put 
him out of danger.” If, on the other hand, “any other Word 
of Scripture be doubtful, there is no harm if it remain so still ; 
but if any, out of mere love to truth, sincerely labour to find it 
out in all its corners,” our author cannot but believe that “his 
endeavours will be accepted, and his mistakes (if he fall into 
any) will be pardoned.” The Scriptures, he is sure, “ cannot be 
denied to be sufficient, though they have suffered the common 
fate of all long-lived hooks, by carelessness of copiers, fraud 
of hereticks, or dust of time.” Apart from ethics, it is 
abundantly evident ‘that a Resurrection from the Dead is 
the proper matter of the Christian Faith,” but “concerning 
the manner thereof, it doth not so plainly appear what we are 
to believe.” 

For every man who can accept “the naked Gospel” Arthur 
Bury claims a place, if he desire it, within the Church of 
England, For the Church of England, though he fears she is 
already abandoning her first love, was designed for comprehen- 
sion, and is still, in his eyes, “the best constituted Church in 
the world, in that in her departure from the corruption of 
Rome she departed not from charity.” The end of all things 
for a Christian Church is, he thinks, “to determine between 
Faith and Love; as our Lord did between God and Caesar. 
Give unto Faith the things that are Faith’s, and unto Love 
the things that are Love’s; to Faith its due bounds, and to 
Love its due boundlessness; to Faith the praise of a good 
Servant, and to Love the honour of a good Lord; to Faith 
the power of advancing Love, but not of restraining it. 
For thus doth the Apostle extend it, Do good to all, especially 
to those that are of the household of Faith.” 

It was because of her determination to exclude none that 
the Reformed Church of England made concessions to Rome. 
Remembering the words of the Apostle, she tried to be all 
things to all men, and therefore, according to Arthur Bury, 
she kept Rome’s “best Collects, whatever was justifiable in 
their Litany, and all their Creeds,” although “in the office 
for baptism, and that for visitation of the sick, she plainly 
declareth” that the Apostles’ Creed is sufficient. Again, we 
find in her rubrics “ many of their feasts, most of their fasts, 
and some of her ceremonies.” Her success, he thinks, justified 
her conduct, “till a Bull from Rome blasted the fruit which 
such fair blossoms promised.” By her efforts to please the 
adherents of the ancient Church she ultimately lost some of 
the more ardent reformers, and many “ whose narrower souls 
could not swallow such things, as were in no other relation 
valuable but what they carried to so good an end.” In spite 
of their failure, he thinks that the compilers of tho Prayer- 
book obeyed the dictates of charity and did right; but now 
in his day “more than a hundred years’ experience calleth 
upon the same Charity to tack about and steer a contrary 
course.” To all true sons of the Anglican Church he 
passionately appeals not to dishonour her by renouncing her 
spirit of charity, while “supposing to honour her by their 
stiffness to those constitutions, whose very authors (were they 
now living, and true to their own reason) must be willing to 
abolish them.” 

These were the opinions of a man who sincerely tried to 
frame his faith upon that of the earliest professors of 
Christianity, “ before prosperity had made them wanton or 
disputancy fierce.” Had he a right in the Church of England 
then? Would he have a right there now? The question 
is, we think, entirely one for himself, a matter of private 
conscience. That, surely, is the practical answer of a Church 
which has always sheltered such sons. It is the glory of 
the Church of England that she is the only Church in the 
world who has forgotten charity so little that, though “ con- 
tentions” as “sharp” exist between her sons as those which 
sent Paul east and Barnabas west, she rests in the happy 
confidence that both preach the Gospel. Those who agree 
neither in ceremonial subscription nor in regard to the creeds 
of Christendom are made one under her influence by the creed 
of Christ. Surely in thus accepting their different filial 
devotions she does not call down upon herself the reproach of 
the Laodiceans. If she is to deserve the name of Catholic in 
any but the conventional and vitiated sense of the term, she 
must be comprehensive; and as she is the Anglican State 
Church, may she not profitably imitate the political genius of 
the English people in refraining from pressing in practice 
those dogmatic statements and prerogatives which, in the 


interests of law and order, she still thinks it prudent to 
maintain on paper ? 

It is not on the doctrinal side that we have called atten. 
tion to “The Naked Gospel,” or because we desire to express 
unqualified agreement with its special tenets, but because its 
author realised so fully, and stated so boldly, the great truth 
that comprehension, and comprehension in the widest sense 
is an essential part of the foundation of the English Church, 
He is no true son of the Church who denies her that compre. 
hension or narrows its meaning. If the English Church 
were to give up the spirit of comprehension, and were to 
narrow herself to a sect, she would not merely abandon her 
greatest glory, but the vital fire through which she lives, 
Her destiny is so great because she is possessed by that spirit, 
It is that which will enable her to survive and to conquer 
when other Churches have been petrified by the rigidity of 
their dogma, or have withered away because they have sought 
to force the conscience or to set bounds to the activity of 
that intelligence which God surely did not plant in men’s 
minds to be stunted and dwarfed, but rather to prove all 
things and try all things. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE URBANE. 
OMEWHERE in the dimly lighted picture-galleries 
belonging to those older minds who had Aesop on 
their nursery bookshelf there is a richly coloured interior 
to be recognised at a glance as the dining-room of the Town 
Mouse. A table of polished mahogany, reflecting in its 
gleaming reds and browns the high lights of gold and silver 
cake-baskets and fruit-dishes; piled cascades of dark and 
Muscat grapes, grey-bloomed and amber; a great green. 
rinded melon, tumbling seeds out of an orange slash cut deep 
in its side; decanters of crimson wine and glass beakers,—no 
doubt it would be an impressive display for an ordinary being 
used to the fruit of the plain hedgerow. Behind the loaded 
table, long shelves of well-filled bookcases, rich with old 
morocco and vellum, Aldines and Elzevirs, gilded missals and 
dull leather; firelight leaping up patterned walls, and all the 
warm interior pervaded with an air of comfort, ease, learning 
and good living, frilled shirt-fronts, dainty minuets, and 
bumper toasts,—in such an atmosphere the spirit of urbanity 
might be thought to move. To import the essence of that 
atmosphere into the pages of a book must always require the 
present help of the spirit of urbanity himself; and he has 
certainly been no unwilling companion to Mr. E. V. Lucas, 
whose charming collection of poetry and prose, “The Friendly 
Town: a Little Book for the Urbane” (Methuen and Oo., 5s.), 
has just been published. Mr. Lucas has already taken many 
happy travellers along the “Open Road,” but there must be 
many who went out on that pleasant highway and glanced at 
the signposts pointing backwards, wondering if there was not 
something to be written about what was left behind. Mr, 
Lucas has now taken his way back by the signposts, and here 
is the anthology of the town. 

There are some books that could only be made, and some 
chapters which could only be written, at certain seasons of 
the year. It is not in the heat of a June sun that any thoughts 
are turned to the immature graces of an incoming spring; 
the hope of those belongs to January and February, when we 
have had too much of the north-east. None of the poets, 
probably, have written their songs of summer in August; 
they had finished them before April. The most magical 
writing—that, at least, which most awakens and inspires and 
calls companions to follow and enjoy—is anticipatory of some 
pleasure immediately coming. That is the truth underlying 
the charm of the verses which Mr. Lucas sets as introductory 
to his anthology :— 

“ As daylight expires in 
This best of Septembers 
A coolness comes blowing— 
A chill wintry hint! 
But—think !—it blows fires in, 
And dream-kindling embers, 
And candle-light glowing 
On time-mellowed print!” 
The year has turned; and although, now and then, after the 
heat of a sunny afternoon, it is difficult to think that the 
English summer is over, and that the reaping-machine has 
whirred for the last time over the hot, white cornfield; still, 











the reality of the change is insistent in the faint yellow 
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creeping into the chestnut leaves, and the inimitable sadness 

of the robin’s autumn song. It is, indeed, out of the essential 

sadness of the change from heat and sun to dampness and 
decay that there grows and increases the wish to turn to 
cheerfulness and glow, the desidertum of drawn curtains, 
dusty tomes, candle-lit tables, gutters running gold ribands 
under rain-splashed lamps,—all the roar and sodality and 
quietude and warmth of the town. And what ease and 
comfort and courtliness and humanity there is in all the 
three hundred and eighty pages of the book in which Mr. 
Lucas has set out the pleasant places and thoughts and people 
of “the town” of all the ages of English literature,—Bath, and 
Tunbridge Wells, and Oxford, and Winchester, and London 
above all. Here is Dr. Opimian on Christmas, with his honest 
pronouncement : “T like the festoons of holly on the walls and 
windows; the dance under the mistletoe: the gigantic sausage; 
the baron of beef; the vast globe of plum-pudding, the true 
image of the earth, flattened at the pole; the tapping of the 
old October; the inexhaustible bowl of punch; the life and 
joy of the old hall, when the squire and his household and his 
neighbourhood were as one.” Surely Christmas comes not 
once a year, but any day you choose, with all that merry 
writing to read over after dark. It is, of course, after dark 
that all the pleasures and brightnesses are to come. Who has 
not felt that strong access of hope of good work that sings 
out of Browning’s heart in his song of autumn P— 

“ How well I know what I mean to do 
When the long dark autumn evenings come.” 

Or the pleasure of anticipating long hours of mere reading ? 
It is true enough that when the hours come there is for most 
of us something else to do, but we are all allowed to think 
that there will be time to read all we want; and we shall begin, 
surely, with what we know, as Hazlitt would have begun, and 
go on, perhaps, if we have time, to some book or series of 
books that has lain inaccessible, but always suggesting hope 
of access, year after year:—“The greatest pleasure in life is 
that of reading, while we are young. I have had as much 
of this pleasure as perhaps any one. As I grow older, it 
fades; or else the stronger stimulus of writing takes off the 
edge of it. At present I have neither time nor inclination for 
it; ‘yet I should like to devote a year’s entire leisure to a 
course of the English Novelists: and perhaps clap on that 
sly old knave, Sir Walter, to the end of the list.” 

“What book,” Thackeray wrote, “so delighted him, and 
blinded him to all the world, so that he did not care to see 
the applewoman with her fruit, or (more tempting to the sons 
of Eve) the pretty girls with their apple cheeks? ..... It 
was the prisoner of the Chateau @If cutting himself out of 
the sack fifty feet under water (I mention the novels I like 
best myself—novels without love or talking, or any of that 
sort of nonsense; but containing plenty of fighting, escaping, 
robbery, and rescuing)—cutting himself out of the sack and 
swimming to the island of Monte Cristo.” But it is not only 
the long bookshelves, dingy and glowing with leather and 
old gilt, that make up the picture of the curtained room of 
town in winter; there are the tables, heavy as Aesop ever 
drew them, with roast and baked and fruit and wine. It was 
Dr, Middleton, in “'The Egoist,” who “ misdoubted the future 
as well as the past of the man who did not,in becoming gravity, 
exult todine. That man he deemed unfit for this world and 
the next.” “Ah! We are in England,” was his elevated and 
comfortable comment, on being informed that he was to be 
asked to taste with his host the contents of a bottle of port 
belonging to the inner cellar,—a locked recess “sacred 
from the butler...... interdicted to Stoneham.” “A 
chirrup was in the Rev. Doctor's tone...... ‘Senatorial 
Port! we say. We cannot say that of any other 
wine. Portis deep-sea deep. It is in its flavour deep—mark 
the difference, It is like a classic tragedy, organic in con- 
ception. An ancient Hermitage has the light of the antique; 
the merit that it can grow to an extreme old age; a merit. 
Neither of Hermitage nor of Hock can you say that it is the 
blood of those long years, retaining the strength of youth with 
the wisdom of age. To Port for that! Port is our noblest 
legacy !’” The wine in question had been “ inherited” by his 
host's grandfather. It is in the company of wine, in the 
hospitality of an inn, that Borrow, foreign enough often to 
the atmosphere of the town, striding bareheaded down deep 
country lanes, becomes most urbane. “You think I don’t 
know how to drink a glass of claret,” he comments to himself, 











observing the glance of the waiter at the Holy Lands in Fleet 
Street. He fills a glass and drinks it with style and gusto; 
“ whereupon the waiter made mea bew yet more low 
than before, and turning on his heel, retired with a smart 
chuck of the head, as much as to say, It is all right; the 
young man is used to claret.” If Borrow was always urbane 
under the roof of an inn, was the greatest town-lover of all 
really an urbane person? Real urbanity ought to prevent a 
man from hectoring; but Johnson came sometimes very near 
to a bully, especially to Boswell, who was so much of a 
Londoner that he “could talk twice as much in London as 
anywhere else.” Urbanity ought to make for tolerance, but 
neither Johnson nor Boswell could find anything much to 
enjoy in the country. Johnson asked Boswell of Greenwich 
Park, “Is not this very fine?” “Having no exquisite relish 
for the beauties of Nature,’ Boswell remarks, “and being more 
delighted with ‘the busy hum of men,’ I answered, ‘Yes, 
Sir; but not equal to Fleet Street.’ Johnson. ‘You are 
right, Sir.’” 

Quotation from a book like “The Friendly Town” could 
not go far; it is all of it to be quoted. The spirit of urbanity 
will take the reader to the book itself, a much more leisured 
guide to quiet rooms and crowded streets than any reviewer 
could be; a guide who will walk through flaring thorough- 
fares, or a companion who will pull down books from the 
shelves of curtained rooms, until 


“ Mid all the gloom 
By heaven! the bold sun 
Is with me in the room 
Shining, shining!” 


The curtains will be drawn back, for a wilder spirit than the 
urbane to beckon. Meanwhile, there are six months of frost 
and firelight between Michaelmas and the daffodils and white 
violets. 





FIELDFARES. 


TP\HE birds that come to us in spring, when fleecy sunlit 

clouds are dropping verdure on the meadows and we 
tread on budding flowers at every step we take, are like our 
own particular familiar friends. No mere visitors in our 
locality, they come to stay with us. In our orchards and our 
woods they are at home, and they know the open ways 
amongst our garden trees. Some of them before now have 
known the shelter of our roofs, and others the hospitable 
security of the flowering creeper around our window-sills. 
So, whether they be old birds returning year after year to the 
same place, or only nestlings of a season that have winged 
long ocean voyages on the reminiscence of a joyous youth, 
they come with the happy certainty of welcome guests. They 
bring us news of clearer skies and lengthening days. There 
is no reticence with them from first to last. We are admitted 
to an intimate confidential knowledge of the inner secrets of 
their private lives. We watch the martins flying to and fro 
from the poolside to the eaves as they work like bricklayers 
and slowly raise their wall of mud. We note their love-idyll 
as they cling together to the unfinished home, and overhear 
the whispered twitter in which they exchange their gentle 
oaths of love. We share with them the delightful cares 
of furnishing, as they carry feathers to spread a couch 
as soft as eider-down; and the joys of parentage, when 
the fledglings crowd to the open door preparing to take 
flight. Or at the foot of the hedgerow bank we may 
find the cradle of the chiff-chaff or the willow-wren; and 
underneath its protecting hood, through the soft mottled 
shadow of trembling leaves and grasses, discover its secret 
treasure of eggs or callow young. We listen to the blackcap 
hidden amongst a wonder of orchard blossom more delicately 
beautiful than a noonday dream, We see the way of the 
little spotted-flycatcher, that perches on our garden-rail and 
makes those rapid brief excursions to catch his unwary prey, 
To our sympathetic attention nothing is denied. The birds 
of spring and summer have nothing to withhold. They speak 
to us in mid-air and from below our eaves. They sing to us 
from bush and tree-top,—not in the numbers of some feigning 
poet, but true lyrics from the depths of their own passionate 
emotion. Happy creatures! The great duty of the year 
performed, they leave us to journey as mere holiday-makers 
to some warmer clime. They winter in the South. It is a 
fact quite obvious, though not immediately recognised, that 
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all birds nest in the summer of the coldest latitude to which 
they go. 

But our winter migrants are mostly exiles from Scandi- 
navian frosts and snows. They are but aliens, desirable and 
welcome aliens, driven here in search of food. They have 
no errand but to pick up a meal, and no intention but 
to get back to the land of their birth when times 
improve. So they have the shyness of the not-over- 
well-to-do, and for the most part shun mankind and keep 
away from the dwelling and the lawn. We get little personal 
knowledge of them. We make no intimate acquaintances 
amongst them, and are shown nothing of the real business of 
their lives. TIiven in the fields, where we so frequently see 
them take flight at our approach, they are not constant, 
for the birds we see to-day may have passed on by to- 
morrow and others will have come in their place. Look 
at them how you will, the winter vagrants are no joyous 
holiday-makers, but a horde of wandering, hungry unemployed. 
Amongst them all the fieldfares are the best known, partly 
because they are the most numerous, but also because they 
do not hide away in woods or shyly keep themselves to solitary 
places like most of the weather-driven fugitives from the 
lonely North. They show themselves quite openly in all our 
pasture-fields. They are larger than their cousins, the song- 
thrushes, whom they somewhat resemble, but may easily be 
distinguished by the grey colour, which with country folk has 
earned for them the nicknames of “blue-bird” and “ blue- 
rump.” Their true home is in the greut pine forests, and they 
can live as near to the Arctic snows as the fir-trees. There 
they spend the summer, and their habits of nesting differ 
widely from all the other thrushes. No leafy bush tempts 
chem with its eligible site for a desirable private residence. 
They are social in their habits, and by no means exclusive, 
like their very important relative in this country, the missel- 
thrush. The flocks that come to us are not exactly of 
individuals who have congregated solely for their winter 
journey, for the fieldfares love to breed in company, and 
they return to their old breeding-places like rooks to a 
rookery. In the fir-woods of Norway and Siberia hundreds 
of nests, old and new, may be found near together, some of 
them low down within reach of hand and others high up in 
the tallest trees, Their style of architecture is very like that 
of our own blackbird. The nest is softly upholstered with 
grass, instead of being smoothly plastered like the nest of our 
thrush. But the eggs are of a greenish blue, and spotted very 
much like the eggs of the song-thrush. And to the love of 
company has been added the gift of song. It may seem 
almost inconceivable to us, who have heard only the harsh 
“ chack-chack” with which the winter fieldfare gives alarm 
at our approach, that in the mating season the bird becomes a 
vocalist. In the spring and summer, when sunbeams fall 
aslant through the dark pines and cast bright glances upon 
the red bark of their trunks and limbs, the lonely forest 
rejoices in his melody. 

To our country the fieldfares come in autumn earlier or 
later, according to the coldness of the season. They are here 
before the frosts have given a last pinch to the yellow leaves 
to let them fall drifting upon the wind. They come in large 
flocks, which quickly break up into smaller companies, and, 
spreading over all the soft meadows and pasture-fields, 
remind us of the parties of missel-thrushes to be seen on the 
bright green after-grass when the hay has been carried. The 
golden maple in the hedgerow becomes bare, and shows its 
naked limbs, crooked as if with rheumatism and wrinkled as if 
from age. The last pale-yellow leaf quivers on the hazel-bough, 
and such as still cling to the young oak-tree are parched 
and ruddy brown. For the hedge is putting on its winter 
gaiety, and the glistening holly-bush that has not shed a 
leaf is decked out in its richest ornament in expectation of 
coming festivity. The hips upon the briars where pale dog- 
roses once grew have turned to ruby. And every day the 
haws, clustering on the whitethorn that hid itself in early 
summer under a bridal robe of-may, assume a deeper crimson 
whilst the bush darkens ‘as if stained with blood. Yet the 
fieldfares, slowly moving across the meadows, take no heed 
of all this superfluity of wealth. They are still poor from 
their journeyings, and the weather is moist and warm, so 
they feed eagerly on worms and slugs and whatever living 
thing they can find amongst the wet grass, always getting 
fatter to withstand the cold and hunger they must certainly 








endure. That gives them their only chance in the worst of 
the winter, when again they may be forced to hasten south, 
Suddenly comes the hard frost. At the first cold breath of 
it the worms have burrowed deep out of the way, and the 
earth in a single night is bound as hard as adamant. White 
rime covers the meadow like a tablecloth, which not even the 
noontide can melt under the shadows of trees and along the 
north side of the hedgerow. The water in the gutters of the 
mead has been drawn up into a thin “ cat’s-ice,’ and the 
moisture in the ditch is hard as a bed of slate. Then the field. 
fares rise in a flock into the hawthorn-bush and strip off all 
the berries inaday. The briar and the holly also are quickly 
bare, and the hedgerows know no ornament but the swinging 
catkins waiting for the hazel to put forth its tiny red 
flowers at the first glimpse of spring. Or should hard frostg 
come very early, whilst apples still lie in the orchards 
or piled up in heaps under the trees, the fieldfares know where 
to go. They soon find out the fruit, and spoil by pecking 
more than they can eat, Although so shy by nature, when 
hunger-driven they will come near to the homestead, and even 
pitch on a waggon laden with fruit. Then if rat-traps are 
placed along the “raves” of the waggon—those ladderlike 
projecting wings which keep the load off the wheels—the 
birds may be caught by the score. They are very good eating, 
too, in their winter fat, and were once highly esteemed, 
although now, like the wheatear, they are little thought of. 
You may sometimes see them, however, in large towns hang- 
ing for sale in a poulterer’s shop. There is no regular trade 
in them, and these are sent in with the larks. For the field. 
fares, unlike any other of the thrushes, will sometimes roost 
on the ground; and when fallows are netted for larks, they 
get caught up in the nets. The old manner of dressing them 
like a woodcock has changed. We have it on the authority 
of a sixteenth-century writer: “At the tyme of yeare the 
feldefares fede only on Juniper berries the people eate the 
feldefares undrawn.” Now we scarcely eat them at all. 
Those that survive the frost, escape the net, and keep out of 
the way of the holiday boy with his first gun, fly north in the 
spring, when their instinct tells them the cold weather has 
gone for good. Whether coming or going, may good luc 

attend their flight! 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—@———_ 
UNDER WHICH LEADER? 
[To tue Epiror OF THE “SPEcTaTOR.”] 

S1r,—The recent speeches of Mr. Chamberlain, and more 
especially that delivered by him at Bristol on Tuesday, must 
have opened the eyes of even the most toleyant of those 
Conservatives who, while sympathising with the principle of 
his Fiscal policy, yet cannot see eye to eye with him in its 
detailed elaboration. 

There must be thousands of Conservatives throughout the 
country who, while perfectly ready to support the party at the 
approaching General Election if led by Mr. Balfour, would not 
take the trouble to cross the road to record their votes for that 
party if Mr. Chamberlain is to be the dictator of the policy to be 
put before the electorate. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt but that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech at Bristol is intended to be a direct challenge to Mr. 
Balfour’s appeal at Newcastle for “a policy of Fiscal Reform 
in which all Unionists may for practical purposes agree.” 
In Mr. Chamberlain’s opinion (an opinion which must also 
be shared by those who do not agree with his policy 
in its entirety), no such “agreed” policy is possible, and his 
endeavour is therefore to make Conservatives swallow his own. 
Mr. Chamberlain has in unmistakable language clearly laid 
down what his programme implieg, and if Mr. Balfour had from 
the inception of that programme been equally explicit as to 
the extent to which he would support it, the Conservative 
party would not find itself—as unfortunately is now the case— 
in the hopeless and humiliating position of not knowing where 
it stands. 

The moment has come when a definite line must be taken on 
this question. It is manifest that a General Election cannot be 
far distant, and if the Conservative party is not to be entirely 
wrecked it must now be up and doing. Conservatives have too 
long allowed themselves to be, in the words of the present Lord 
Salisbury, “dazzled by a great Imperial dream, which at present 
it is impossible to realise; and carried away by the enthusiasm of a 
very great but rather impulsive statesman.” If there is any real 
desire on their part to save that once glorious host from complete 
wreckage, they must free themselves at once from the shackles 
of servitude which have for so long entwined them. There can 
be little doubt that unless some drastic action of this kind is 
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taken, Mr. Chamberlain will force the official Conservative party 
to adopt his policy as their own, and oust all those Conservatives 
from the party who do not blindly support that policy. 

Our leaders have, I venture to think, been guilty of grave 
errors in ignoring Mr. Chamberlain’s pointed allusions to them 
in one of his latest speeches. His reference to the action of the 
party in Parliament last Session, when certain resolutions on 
the Fiscal question were brought forward by the Opposition, can 
scarcely be said to bear out his rather laboured protestations of 
his loyalty to Mr. Balfour and the Government; and his attack 
on Lord Londonderry looked very much as if it were made 
in retaliation on his Lordship’s scathing criticism of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Bill when being piloted through the 
House of Lords. 

It must be patent to all those Conservatives who are not 
desirous of being led by the nose by an alien leader that they 
must soon make up their minds as to whether there is to be a 
Conservative party in the future, or whether they are content to 
allow their party to be submerged into one to be formed by Mr. 
Chamberlain and his satellites. 


—I am, Sir, &e., A Disaustep CONSERVATIVE. 





MR. BALFOUR AND INDUSTRIAL MEGALOMANIA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THK “SPRKCTATOR.”) 
§1r,—In dealing last weck with Mr. Balfour's Newcastle speech 
you put your finger on the one passage which appears to have 
significance for those really anxious to get fresh light on the 
Prime Minister’s “own special” Protective policy. I refer, of 
course, to the passage in which he describes what appears to 
him the trend of modern industrial enterprise,—viz., towards 
“those great industrial aggregations” requiring “larger 
masses of capital to be concentrated on great staples of 
industry working with every modern appliance and with a 
very narrow margin of profit.” Such a passage, occurring as 
it does in what is evidently a very carefully prepared manifesto, 
will not, I hope, be allowed to pass lightly as a mere “ illus- 
tration” (like that unfortunate “Bradford” instance in the 
first edition of his pamphlet on “Insular Free-Trade”), for it 
seems to throw quite a flood of light on the real subject-matter 
of his thought on the Fiscal question. To what can the 
reference be if not to the gigantic Trusts and Combines of 
Americaand Germany? And does Mr. Balfour really desire to 
facilitate their development and see their questionable methods 
in operation in this country? If not, why the reference ? And 
if so, can it be brought about by that mild, intermittent, 
Birmingham-cum-water, resumption-of-freedom policy with 
which the Prime Minister has generally been credited? He 
can hardly think so himself, for, if we turn to his Sheffield 
speech of October Ist, 1903, we find the Trust system 
described as a development under that very policy of Pro- 
tection which he professes to disclaim. Since that time Mr. 
Balfour has surely been acquiring “convictions.” He 
‘ then said:—“ The .phenomena [of the Trust system] are 
so new that I scarce dare venture to prophesy what de- 
velopment it is likely .to take, whether it is going to 
extend into a great national danger, or whether it is 
going to be limited to the evil which I fear it has 
already inflicted.” Now, however, we have it that “that 
is the form in which I think anybody who studies what 
is now going on in the great industrial countries of the 
world—that is the direction in which industry is moving.” 
It should be noted that in the earlier speech his policy was 
set forth as a “palliative” of the mischiefs threatened us 
by the foreign Trust systems; now it would seem designed 
to protect the infancy and facilitate the growth of similar 
systems considered as inevitable in this country. Absit 
omen! Yet it is little wonder that the Prime Minister now 
considers his policy “has been rather unfortunately called 
‘Retaliation.’ ” 

Will he not, then, christen it anew, or is it to be simply “the 
great Unnameable”? Nay, I go further, and ask why, if he 
really has a positive definite policy which he believes in him- 
self, he does not take more trouble to expound and explain 
it, to anticipate possible objections, to set it forth in theory, 
to justify it by facts; in short, to discuss it fairly and frankly 
with the country. Instead of that we have a pamphlet and a 
very few speeches, all readable enough, but all very vagne, 
thin, and academic, and suggestive of nothing so much as 
that their author is heartily sick of the whole question, and 
exceedingly vexed it should ever have been raised by his 
restless and masterful colleague.—I am, Sir, &c., 


J. R.A. 





(To tue Epiror ov tue “ Specrator.”’] 
Srz,—The Spectator is a fair-minded paper delighting in 
argument: Will you therefore reply to an objection which I 
offer to your leading article on Mr. Balfour in last week's 
issue? You speak of “Mr. Chamberlain’s absurd. theory 
that imports from the foreigner deprive our own people of 
work. The foreigners do not give us their exports; and if 
they are paid for, they must be paid for in goods.” May I 
venture to ask what has paid for the plant of the Central 
London Railway, which, I believe, is all imported from 
America? This is paid for by borrowed capital, which 
borrowed capital might have gone—and should have gone—to 
English workmen. Let me admit that the Trade-Unions by 
making labour dear also tend to banish employment from our 
own shores.—I am, Sir, &c., J. J. CoxHEAD. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 


[Our correspondent raises the “ bleeding-to-death” argu- 
ment,—i.e., that we pay for imports out of capital, and 
that therefore our capital is gradually wasting away. The 
simplest answer to this is that our capital, whether invested 
at home or abroad, is not wasting, but steadily growing. The 
plant of the Central London Railway, if bought in America, 
and nominally paid for in gold, was in reality paid for in 
British goods or British services,—such, for example, as ship- 
hire. Every ton of imports sent into this country is, in fact, 
an order to employ British labour. Since no one gives us 
imports for nothing, and since we are obviously not living on 
our capital, an increase of imports means an increase of 
employment.—Ep. Spectator.] 





BOER HEROISM AT BLANDSLAAGTE. 
[To tae Eprror or tHE “ SpecTaToR,”’] 
Sir,—It is ever a seemly and a heartening thing to honour 
the brave dead, in whatever ranks fallen; nor is it a privilege, 
Tam glad to think, which the English are slow to exercise; 
witness the source to which “J. 8S. Trotter (Pro-Boer)” is 
indebted for his extract, published in the Spectator of 
November 11th, in honour of the splendid self-sacrifice of 
eight Boers at Elandslaagte,—an English Colonial paper; 
witness also the obsequies of Paul Krier, the placing of 
flowers on Boer graves by the Guild of Loyal Women and 
the Victoria League, and many another word and act of 
English and Colonial authorities, writers, soldiers, and other 
men and women. Strange, if we were guilty of the national 
pettiness of forbidding the Boers to do for themselves what 
we are so ready to help in doing. What is there to 
prevent any Boers (or Pro-Boers) erecting at Elandslaagte 
(or any other site) any memorial they will, whether of the 
austere simplicity of that to the fallen of the Imperial Light 
Horse, or according to their own taste and fancy? “The 
Boers,” says Mr. Trotter, “are forbidden by the Peace 
Preservation Act to erect any memorial or indulge in any 
eulogy of the war.” Elandslaagte is in Natal, and the Peace 
Preservation Acts do not apply either to Natal or Cape 
Colony, but only to the two new Colonies which are in 
transition from conquest to self-government. But, even in 
these, what provisions of the’ Acts does Mr. Trotter mean ? 
I hope that by telling us he will satisfy the curiosity of those 
who have never read the Acts, and the perhaps still greater 
curiosity of those who have.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. EpMUND GARRETT. 

Plympton. 

[Mr. Trotter should certainly give chapter and verse for 
his statement.—Eb. Spectator. } 





ARTHUR MOORHOUSE. 
[To tus Eprrom or THe “Spxcraror.”] 
Srr,—A Wesleyan minister and a weekly debtor to the 
Spectator, I am naturally interested in anything you say 
touching Wesleyan Methodism. The review in the issue of 
November 18th of Mr. J. Anthony Barnes’s “ Arthur Moor- 
house”—if one may say it who knows the biographer and 
knew his lamented subject—does its writer distinguished 
credit. He has caught the melody of a rich life portrayed 
with sympathy and skill. But let me express surprise at one 
point made by your reviewer. He cannot quite understand 
that Moorhouse’s “singularly bright, buoyant, and, indeed, 





schoolboyish nature” found a congenial sphere “ under the 
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conditions of Wesleyanism.” My difficulty arises from the 
fact that, having spent all my days in Wesleyan Methodist 
circles, I count happiness and enthusiasm among its most 
notable features. We find it difficult, whatever our Church or 
party, to know the atmosphere pervading other communities. 
We have to judge from what we hear and see, and if we 
happen across exceptional “ representatives,” our impressions 
are necessarily erroneous. But, for the honour of the Church 
that I love, let me say that, vulnerable though Wesleyanism 
may be at many points, she offers quite average conditions of 
happiness and enthusiasm. I trouble you to permit this to 
be said because I feel sure your reviewer will be glad to have 
an assurance from any one within that things are not what 
they have seemed to him. Also because we want the Spectator 
to know us at our best.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wesley House, Hastings. J. Epwarp HaRLow. 

[We are glad to publish our correspondent’s letter, and to 
admit that the phrase he quotes was not happily worded. 
Nothing is further from our desire than to misrepresent the 
spirit of the Wesleyan Church, or to give the impression that 
it is hard and cold, or, indeed, anything but human in the 
best sense.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE ORIGIN OF A PROVERB. 
[To THR EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—In your Literary Supplement of November 4th (p. 687) 
you raise the question as to whether the impossibility of a 
leopard changing his spots could have attained to the status of 
a,proverb before 1560 (the date of the Genevan Version of the 
Bible). It may contribute to the settlement of this question 
to say that in my copy of Cranmer’s Bible, published December, 
1541, I find in Jeremiah xiii.: “‘ For lyke as the man of Inde 
maye chaunge his skinne and the cat of the mountayne her 
spottes: so maye ye that be exercysed in eyell, do good.”— 
I an, Sir, &c., D. W. B. FLEMING. 
The Sanctuary, Culross, N.B. 





.A BETTER UNDERSTANDING WITH ROSSIA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—As a British subject living in Russia, and one who has 
always wished for a better understanding between ourselves 
and the Russians, it has been a great satisfaction and pleasure 
to read the various articles in which you have advocated 
this same policy. Still, if I may, I should like to say one 
word. You appear to me to imply that “ now is the accepted 
moment” for such a rapprochement. May I suggest that it 
would be better to wait till the new Russian Parliament, the 
Imperial Duma, has taken affairs into its own hands? The 
people, who are at last to have a say, and probably a very 
big say, in their own affairs, have had such a sickening of the 
results of bureaucratic misrule that they will think twice 
before they go on with, or even sanction, anything that has 
been begun or accomplished by the bureaucracy. It would 
be a thousand pities if this most desirable rapprochement 
should fall through simply because the negotiations began a 
little to soon. I have talked with hundreds, I might say 
thousands, of Russians, and all would be heartily glad to be 
on good terms with England; but all say they do not see— 
officers especially have urged it on me—how this can ever take 
place so long as the English have the idée fixe that Russia is 
simply hankering after India. As a Russian general said to 
me: “How could we ever ‘run’ the country? We have not 
half enough educated people to manage Russia itself.” In 
General Lebedeff’s book, “The Invasion of India,” his 
summary is :—“ Given the most favourable circumstances, we 
might possibly conquer the Punjab; but so long as England 
has command of the sea, and her present long purse, how 
could we hold it? Our policy is not to attack or invade 
India, but to hold a sword of Damocles over India, and to 
make the expense so great for England that she will be 
forced to come to terms with us. Russia and England com- 
bined would rule the world.” The same has been said to me 
by scores of others, Russians of all sorts and conditions.—I 
am, Sir, &c., CIVILIAN, 
Moscow. 





PRAYER FOR SICK PERSONS. 


{To tHe Eprror or THR “ SpEcTaToR.’’] 





Srz,—Does not your otherwise able article on this subject in 
last week’s Spectator entirely ignore the real difficulty of belief 


in the efficacy of prayer for sick persons? It is not that 
science makes it impossible to imagine that God could inter. 
vene by mental influence, or otherwise, to effect a cure which 
would not else have resulted from the physician’s efforts, It 
ig (1) that practical experience proves that He does not do 80, 
and (2) that to believe He occasionally does do so involves 
the belief that He is a God whom we could not possibly revere 
and worship without personal degradation. For, who could 
revere, or even respect, an Omnipotent Being who acted ag 
capriciously as this would imply,—saving, for instance, the 
life of this London lady, because the Bishop prayed so 
earnestly for her, while at the very same moment He was 
permitting thousands of helpless Jewish women and children, 
in Russia, to be bludgeoned to death by ruffians? No “miracle” 
was required to save those poor people, only a little change of 
heart, or even of wayward fancy, on the part of their tormentors, 
Some of us have known what it is to see their dearest endure 
agonies of suffering, and undergo operations involving even 
worse suffering, undertaken after the most anxious seeking 
for divine guidance, only to find that they had been ill. 
advised after all, that the confident predictions of skilled 
practitioners were falsified, precious lives lost, and hope 
changed to despair; whilst all around they saw comparatively 
worthless lives “providentially spared.” To those, with ex- 
perience such as I have described, to preach, as the Bishop of 
London does, and as you applaud him for doing, that in the 
case of the sufferer in question “she clearly owed her cure 
directly to the healing-power of Jesus Christ Himself” is to 
incline them to cast the religion the Bishop represents behind 
their backs for ever, with hatred and scorn. Why demean 
ourselves to worship and cringe to such a Setebos as this, 
whom even Caliban would despise? Let me recall to you 
the description of a nobler faith,—a description which you 
yourself ungrudgingly approved no longer ago than Novem. 
ber 11th :— 

“Nature is usually, for Martineau, the realm in which God has 

pledged Himself to those fixed ways which we sum up under the 
term Law. In the mechanism of the human frame he acts, as 
he acts in the scene around, along pre-ordained lines of invariable 
constancy. Not such are his dealings with human souls. There 
is a scene where Living Mind can speak with living minds, in 
tones of encouragement or of rebuke, of kindling suggestion or 
supporting love. At times, indeed, this is confined .to the moral 
life, where ‘in the inmost room of conscience, God seeks you all 
the while.’” 
That the Bishop of London, with his strong magnetic 
personality, and optimistic, if unreasoning, faith, should be 
able to nerve a weak woman to undergo a necessary opera- 
tion is easily believed. Carlyle, or John Stuart Mill, 
might have done the same. But to cite this as a 
proof that his prayer for her was answered by a direct 
intervention of God for her material benefit is, to some of us, 
now (whatever it might have seemed to others centuries ago) 
little short of blasphemy. You may say there is warrant 
enough in Scripture for the Bishop’s belief. Of course there 
is; but what warrant is there for stopping short of the 
Christian Scientist’s belief, and dubbing that a heresy, if you 
are going to bind yourself to Holy Writ? Far be it from me 
to deny that the subject is intensely difficult, But of one 
thing I feel sure: St. Paul, were he alive now, would propound 
no dogma that conflicted with the best knowledge of the day. 
So far as I know, he preached nothing out of harmony with 
the latest scientific learning of A.D. 60. Even his astronomic 
references were quite up to date. Would that we hada 
modern St. Paul to evolve a religious belief which (like his 
when he propounded it) would satisfy the heart of man, and 
yet not require him to stultify his reason !—Till such arise, 
I am, Sir, &e., ONE WAITING FOR A SOLUTION. 


[Our article was not intended to declare that God chooses 
out a particular case for help because he is directly or happily 
approached, and neglects another case because there the prayers 
have been less pleasing to Him. Such a view would, indeed, 
be blasphemous. We hold that the essence of prayer is com- 
munion with God, and that its effect is subjective, not objective, 
Its effect is, we admit, a mystery, and to that mystery we 
can place no limitations; but experience shows that men are 
strengthened to endure through prayer. Had the case in 
point ended fatally instead of as it did, the effect of com- 
munion with God through prayer would not have been less 
beneficial, for it enabled the sufferer to enter the Valley of 
the Shadow with a brave heart. That to say this does not 
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golve the mystery we are, of course, aware; but even though 
the mystery is unsolved, the desire for communion with 
God through prayer remains an instinct deeply implanted in 
the hearts of all human beings. A prayer unanswered may 
fulfil its purpose as well as one that is answered.— 


Ep. Spectator. | 


[To rHr Eprtor or THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’] 

Smr,—The article in your issue of the 18th inst. entitled 
“Prayer for Sick Persons,” inspired as it is by the address of 
the Bishop of London to the Women’s Diocesan Association, 
naturally devotes some attention to the doctrines of Christian 
Science. This being so, you will, I am eure, permit me to 
question both the Bishop's premises and your conclusions. 
In stating the case in these words I am strictly accurate, for 
Dr. Ingram made no attempt whatever to substantiate his 
own premises. 

The description of Christian Science as “a gigantic heresy ” 
depends for its effect rather on historical association than on any 
intrinsic truth. The word itself has only a geographical and 
temporal significance. Dr. Ingram has only to cross the Channel 
to find himself regarded as a heretic by the immense majority of 
his Irish fellow-subjects, whilst had he been born a few centuries 
earlier he would have been burned within the limits of his 
present diocese for whispering the doctrines he advocates openly 
to-day in the pulpit of St. Paul’s. 

Now, Sir, you, adopting the Bishop’s phraseology, speak of 
Christian Science as a heresy with “a dangerous power of attrac- 
tion,” and this danger you presently define as a superstructure of 
“so much that is false and so much that is productive of misery 
and crime against ascertained laws of life and health.” Yet, 
surely, if there ever was a teaching in the world that deserved 
the attribute of empirical, it is what is known as medical science. 
It would be impossible for Christian Science to come in conflict 
with its laws, because it has none. If by an ascertained law of 
life you mean that fire burns a man, no one ever heard of a 
Christian Scientist who, from a purely physical standpoint, has 
denied it ; but if by an ascertained law of life you mean that there 
is an inviolable rule for the treatment of consumption, it can 
only be said that the people who have committed most crimes 
against it must have been the doctors of the past. 

Of course, if you start with the assumption that Christian 
Science is “superstitious spiritualism,” there is no reason why 
you should not arrive at the conclusions that you seem to have. 
Still, you evidently do not agree with the Bishop when he says 
the healing must be effected by a doctor as God’s instrument, and 
as there is nothing to prevent a doctor being “an infidel, heretic, 
or Turk,” this is, perhaps, as well. Therefore, is it quite a sound 
deduction to describe the Christian Science teaching as “ supersti- 
tious spiritualism,” when that teaching is simply an insistence on 
the fact that He who said, “ Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but my words shall not pass away,” said also, “He that believeth 
on me, the works that I do shall he do also” ? 


—I am, Sir, &c., FREDERICK Drxon. 

Christian Science Reading Rooms, 

Sloane Terrace, S.W. 

[We print our correspondent’s letter in accordance with 
our rule to publish the plea of the other side, provided that 
the limitations on our space permit, but we do not intend to 
restate our argument. We must, however, protest against 
the conventional delusion that medicine is purely empirical. 
A great deal of medicine, like surgery, has emerged from 
empiricism; witness the new bacteriological knowledge and the 
ascertained facts in regard to phthisis and malaria, Every 
day science is tending to bring fresh light in regard to both 
treatment and diagnosis.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE UNEMPLOYED. 
[To tHe Eprror or THR “ Sprctator.”’} 
Srr,—The letter of “ H. H.” in your last issue exhibits the 
radical fallacy of State Socialism. The word “State” has 
two distinct meanings. It may include all the citizens or 
only the Government, and to take the force of the one 
meaning and apply it to the other is to cause confusion. 
“H. H.” says :—I think it is clear that the State—which is 
only a collective name for all its citizens—is very much in 
the position of a large landowner. Such a man has the 
power of deciding whether or not he will improve his 
property.” Therefore, he argues, the State (meaning all the 
citizens) has a similar power. Buta large number of these 
citizens who form the State are already doing the work. 
Employment is found for, let us say, nine-tenths of the popu- 
lation by the voluntary operations of citizens; and when the 
“State” is asked to employ the remaining tenth directly, this 
is merely a demand that the governing part of the State, 
Imperial or local, should supply work at the expense, it is to 





be feared, of those who are already supplying the nine-tenths 
with work, and who may in consequence be able only to 


employ eight-tenths.—I am, Sir, &., W. R. 





READING IN OUR CHURCHES. 

[To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sr1r,—You lately did a good service in calling attention to the 
subject of reading in our churches. Perhaps you will allow. 
me space for a few remarks, the result of long experience, 
upon it. It isa subject which might. profitably be discussed, 
at Church Congresses, and taught to our future clergy in Theo- 
logical Colleges, in place of less practical matters, which gome- 
times absorb the attention of these; for it must be confessed 
that many of our younger men read abominably. It will be 
something if some of these can be induced to copy those older 
men you speak of, “ whose early training probably dates from 
the period when dreary intoning was not considered essential 
to the right rendering of the offices of the Church ” (Spectator, 
September 2nd). 


The practice of intoning, however suitable it may be considered 
in a Cathedral, seems quite out of place in an ordinary parish 
church. The prevalent practice of intoning seems to be gradually 
ruining the speaking voice. The rapidity, too, which is now in 
fashion, to say nothing of its seeming irreverence, has more 
serious consequences than some suppose. And so in the delivery 
of sermons, the want of animation is much to be deplored. You 
watch the momentary upward glance,a sort of peep at the pegple, 
and then the furtive downward look at the manuscript on the 
desk. This process repeated in unvarying order for some five- 
and-twenty minutes is apt to grow monotonous, and when 
enhanced by a pair of glistening spectacles it becomes almost 
ludicrous. It reminds one of the old Scotchwoman who compared 
her minister to a teapot with a broken spout. The tea, she 
said, was good, but the delivery was awful. 

There is a curious book by Dr. Sheridan, the father of the 
famous Sheridan, in which he says :—“If my Lords the Bishops 
would pitch upon this Book as part of their examination for Holy 
Orders, and make propriety of reading in all future candidates 
an essential requisite of their admission into that sacred office, 
they would do more real service to the cause of religion than the 
most celebrated of their order have ever done by their polemical 
writings.” 

The fact is, reading aloud is an art, and requires to be studied 
like any other art. Not that we need trouble ourselves with the 
complicated rules met with in books on elocution. These seem 
for the most part so embarrassing that I do not wonder at Arch- 
bishop Whately’s advice to cast rules to the winds and go by 
nature. But there is one art which must previously be acquired 
by all who would read with least fatigue to themselves and with 
most gratification to their hearers. It is indeed practised uncon- 
sciously by all good readers, and that is the art of breathing. 
We must learn to breathe, both inhaling and exhaling, through 
the nose, not through the mouth. This simple rule must be 
practised till it becomes habitual, till itis done unconsciously, 
naturally, automatically. The breathing is to be done through 
the nostrils (which are to us what the gills are toa fish), the 
speaking only through the mouth. This, too, will secure us from 
the dysphonia clericorwm, or clergyman’s sore throat. 

Then again, we must be careful not to talk through the 
teeth. Some people speak with the mouth almost shut. 
They seem afraid to open their mouths. The result is that 
their words are smothered in the birth. Neither must we 
speak from the throat. Some people who have a fair, 
natural voice in ordinary conversation, the moment they 
begin to read aloud adopt an artificial falsetto, discharging 
the voice by means of the palate. This is almost as objection- 
able as the nasal twang which is so distressing to a cultivated 
ear. I have heard it said of sucha man: “He has a voice like a 
corn-crake.” ‘The voice should not have its origin in the mouth; 
certainly not in that part of it which is called the palate. It 
should be produced from the chest, pectore ab imo. And to 
this end it is necessary to hold oneself erect. 

Another error to be guarded against is the trick of dropping 
the voice at the end of a sentence. This is one of the most 
irritating things to a listener. A learned layman once told me 
that, at the church he went to, all that they heard of the Com- 
mandments was “Thou shalt not.” What it was that they were 
not to do was altogether suppressed. The voice should always be 





sustained to the end. The last word of the sentence should be, 
if anything, a little louder than the rest. The next paragraph 
may sometimes with advantage begin in a lower key. What a 
relief it sometimes is when a man who has been speaking at too 
high a pitch drops into his natural tone. 

As I am dealing with cautions, I may venture on one more. 
We must be on our guard against jerks, jerking out our words. 





Some men seem to have an engine in their insides, and shoot out 
their words at you as out of a catapult. The syllables ought to 
succeed one another in an even flow; not in a series of jerks, but 
in a series of waves, velut unda supervenit undam. As to the 
rate of reading, I would recommend in this, as in so many other 
things, the golden mean. We must be neither too fast nor too 
slow. We must neither drawl nor gabble. The former, perhaps, 





was our danger in former times, but now the regulator seems to 
have been pushed rather too far towards “Fast.” Some men profess 
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to do this on what they call principle. In a church which I once 
had occasion to visit the result was not edifying. The Gospeller 
added to the acoustic difficulties, occasioned by his low tone and 
rapid rate of utterance, by also turning from the people when he 
began to read what was, presumably, for their edification. 

The “art of rhetorical pointing” or punctuation, to which you 
refer, includes, what must always be supplied by every intelli- 
gent person in reading aloud, a short pause; about half the 
duration of a comma. It seems a pity that we have no such 
stop. After all, Hamlet’s instruction to the Players is a 
compendium of the art. It shows both how to do it, and 
how not. 

Good reading of sacred Scripture is simply the result of under- 
standing and feeling what one reads. The man who is profoundly 
impressed with the truth of what he is reading, and has a clear 
understanding of its meaning, cannot but make some good 
impression on the minds of his hearers. And the man who 
attempts to read without these qualifications cannot make any 
impression but a bad one. Of the late Archdeacon Harrison it 
was said that to hear him read the Lessons in~ Canterbury 
Cathedral was to hear not only a reader but a commentator. It 
was at once a Lection and an exposition. M. Legouvé, to whose 
book I am glad to see you have called attention (I have long 
valued it), says again :—“L’art de la lecture repose a la fois sur 
Vexercice d’un organe physique, la voix, eb sur un organe 
spirituel, la pensée.” 

There are other points, as the use and abuse of emphasis, 
the pronunciation of words and of Scripture proper-names, &c., 
which censideration for your space prevents my dwelling upon. 
I will only add in conclusion that the main point is to get 
the future clergy of our Church to realise what.is recorded of 
some of old :—“So they read in the Book, in the Law of God, 
distinctly, and gave the sense, and caused them to understand 
the reading.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
9 Grosvenor Street, Edinburgh. 


G. J. CowLEy-Brown. 








[*,* We have received from Mr. Frank Roby, of 7 St. George’s 
‘Crescent, Pendleton, a cheque for £25 towards the purchase of 
Gowbarrow Fell.] , 








THE PROPOSED EXPERIMENT IN MILITIA 
TRAINING. 

[Tue experiment proposed by Colonel Pollock for which we are asking 
subscriptions may be briefly described as follows, Colonel Pollock declares 
that if funds sufficient to meet the cost are raised, he will undertake in six 
months to give a military training to one hundred young Englishmen of 
between eighteen and twenty of the wage-earning class which will make them 
as good at drill, at gymnastics, and at musketry as any Regulars of the 
same length of service, and that in a tactical exercise they will show them- 
selves tactically more proficient than any company of Regulars chosen from 
any battalion who have not been specially trained for the competition. 
He further asserts that these six-months men would be able to meet 
Continental conscripts. It is clear, if Colonel Pollock can form such a 
company in six months, that a fact of the utmost importance will have been 
ascertained, and that we shall be able without misgiving to urge that our 
present Militia Force shall be organised on the basis of six‘ months’ recruit 
training, with only a week’s camp each succeeding year plus local training, 
upon a system resembling that now followed by the Volunteers. On such a 
basis we could have a Militia Army of two hundred thousand men whose civil 
employment would not be injuriously affected,—a force of real value which 
would yet not impose any intolerable burden on the national resources. The 
experiment, if a success, should also render impossible the carrying out of the 
policy of abolishing the Militia put forward by the Secretary of State for 
War. It is in view of these considerations that we are endeavouring to obtain 
the £3,500 which Colonel Pollock considers necessary for his experiment. ] 
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POETRY. 


‘RAMAH. 

Sons of the exile and the bitter scorning, 
Children of sorrow and the martyr-pang, 
Still waiting in the darkness for that morning 

Of which your prophets sang. 





Lo! in the East, what portent cleaves asunder 
The solemn shadows of your clouded night ? 

Is this the radiant star of dawn, whereunder 
The land lies red and bright ? 


Nay, but with flames of ruined shrine and dwelling 
Have Lust and Murder stained the guiltless sky, 
And from that land once more the cry comes telling 

Of Rachel’s agony. 


Still in the valley of humiliation 
The servant of Jehovah bows his head, 
Still in the wilderness the chosen nation 
Must lay their cherished dead. 


But thou, forget not how thy heavy burden 
Hath lightened for the cruel world its load, 
Nor deem thy martyr-crown a meaner guerdon 

Than any man-bestewed. 


Not Asshur’s sword or Edom’s malediction 
Shall rob thee of thy birthright, O mine own! 
Over the stony ways of thine affliction 
Move onwards to thy throne. 
B. Paut Neuman, 





THE BRETTON ONION MEN. 
(DROWNED IN THE ‘Hitpa,’ NovemsBer 18ru, 1905.) 
Burt late you stood before our doors and smiled, 
And all the sun of France was in your face. 

We bought your wares, fruit of your patient toil, 

And knew you kin, by brotherhood and race. 


Your russet string still hangs upon our wall, 
Your comely faces smile in memory’s room,— 

And you are lying in the sea’s rough arms, 
Sea-flowers flung round your tomb. 


When the Destroying Angel stepped aboard 
You did not falter at his icy breath,— 

But tried to save our womanhood, and turned 
To meet the foeman, Death. 


We leave you with the God who made us both, 
And to the Saints on whom your orphans cry,— 
You who knew well to toil till Angelus, 
Knew also how to die. 
C. C. LippeEt. 








MUSIC. 


—>—_——_ 
TCHAIKOVSKY AND HIS BENEFACTRESS. 

Lives of great musicians are not always interesting to the 
general reader. The exacting nature of their artistic 
allegiance narrows their interests, and the constant 
resort to technical terminology on the part of their 
biographers repels the layman. They remind one, parvis 
componere magna, of Sam Gerridge, who looked at life 
through a gas-pipe. Again, Gibbon’s phrase that solitude is 
the school for genius is peculiarly true of great composers, 
who, if they are to compass any enduring achievement, must 
lead in the main sedentary and secluded lives. Bach and 
Schubert, two of the supremely great creative musicians, never 
saw the sea, and Brahms, to whose works, far more than to 
those of Mendelssohn, Rubinstein’s description, “the swan 
song of classicism,’ may be applied, led a life in which the 
adventurous element was purely that of the mind and wholly 
detached from the arena of action. With Tchaikovsky—whose 
Life,* monumental even in the skilful condensation given us by 
Mrs. Newmarch of the colossal memorial erected by the fraternal 
piety of M. Modeste Tchaikovsky, now lies before us—the case 
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ts entirely different. Though appealing primarily to the musical 
yeader, this huge volume is not only intensely interesting as the 
revelation of a remarkable personality, but its pages are charged 
with romantic interest of that strange quality peculiar to the 
works of the great Russian novelists. The central and 
governing episode of Tchaikovsky’s life—his relations with the 
generous, eccentric widow who came to his rescue at the nadir 
of his fortunes and gave him a free life, relieved from the 
anxiety of earning his daily bread by uncongenial drudgery— 
is perhaps the most extraordinary incident in the entire annals 
of artistic patronage. In a novel by an English writer such 
an episode would have been denounced as extravagantly and 
grotesquely improbable. In its proper, and, let us add, Slavonic, 
context, though amazing, it fits in appropriately enough. For, 
judged by the standards of Western Europe, the Slav might 
belong to another planet, so perplexing is the nexus between 
cause and effect in his life, with such lightning speed does 
action follow upon impulse. -After forty years of residence 
in the Far East, one of the sanest of observers has declared 
himself unable to fathom the mystery of the Japanese 
character. The triumph of the unexpected in this recital of 
Tchaikovsky’s life, to say nothing of the events now being 
enacted in Russia, indicates the need of a similar reserve in 
attempting to master the enigma of the Slavonic spirit. 

Peter lich Tchaikovsky, who was born in 1840, was the son 

of an Inspector of Mines, an official who held lucrative appoint- 
ments in the provinces, but ultimately fell on evil days. There 
were no traces of musical talent in any of his ancestry, and he 
himself was introduced to the art through the medium of a 
musical-box. Like most contemporary Russian composers, he 
adopted the musical career as a second thought, after being 
educated in the School of Jurisprudence and serving for a short 
time as an official in the Ministry of Justice. Asa very young 
man he affected dandyism and frequented “ smart” society, but 
his brief experience only engendered a lifelong hatred of the 
tyranny and senselessness of fashion. Combining for a while 
musical studies with official duties, he soon decided to abandon 
the latter, a step which he took with the approval, if not at 
the direct instigation, of his father,—another instance of the 
unexpected. His friendly relations with the Rubinsteins 
secured him a post at the Moscow Conservatoire, then under 
the direction of Nicholas Rubinstein, where he remained 
for many years. Morbidly sensitive, painfully conscious of 
the limitations of his equipment, and wounded by the absence 
of any general recognition of his powers as a composer, the 
hostile criticisms of the Press, and the disconcerting candour 
of his colleagues, Tchaikovsky during this period found his 
only real solace in the society of his married sister and her 
family and of his two younger brothers, whom he cherished 
with a truly paternal affection. It was at this stage of his 
life that the dea ex machind intervened in the person of 
Nadejda Filaretovna von Meck, a rich widow with eleven 
children, a great lover of the arts in general, and of 
Tchaikovsky's music in particular. She had known the 
pinch of poverty herself, having for half her married life lived 
on an income of £150 a year, and, like her protégé, detested 
society. Relations were established by letter through a 
common friend, and by letter were maintained till the end. 
Madame von Meck made Tchaikovsky an allowance of six 
thousand roubles—£600—a year; she constantly placed her 
country houses at his disposal; above all, she enabled him, at 
the most critical period of his life, when the disastrous failure 
of his sudden marriage had unhinged his mind, to find the 
best anodyne for his sorrows in the untrammelled pursuit of 
his art. She did all this, and she did more. In the words of 
Tchaikovsky’s biographer— 

“The peculiar characteristic of the close and touching friend- 
ship between Nadejda von Meck and Tchaikovsky was the fact 
that they never saw each other except in a crowd—an accidental 
glimpse at a concert or theatre. When they accidentally came 
face to face they passed as total strangers. ‘'o the end of their 
days they never exchanged a word, scarcely even a casual 
greeting. Their whole intercourse was confined to a brisk 
correspondence.” 

This peculiar relationship, which lasted for nearly fourteen 
years, was entered into and maintained at Madame von Meck’s 
express wish. The motives which induced Tchaikovsky's 
benefactress to adopt this curious attitude were partly 
revealed in her letters, and may be partly divined from 
their general tone. His music made her life “ easier 
and pleasanter to live,” and she was moved to express her 


gratitude in a fashion at once tangible and helpful; but 
she shrank from meeting him, because her admiration “ might 
seem ridiculous to you; and my admiration is something so 
precious that I do not care to have it laughed at.” Again, 
she says: “There was a time when I earnestly desired your 
personal acquaintance; but now I feel the more you fascinate 
me, the more I shrink from knowing you. It seems to me I 
could not then talk to you as I do now.” Tchaikovsky 
himself entered into her feelings with complete apprecia- 
tion :-— 

“The fact that we both suffer from the same malady would 
alone suffice to draw us together. This malady is misanthropy ; 
but a peculiar form of misanthropy, which certainly does not 
spring from hatred or contempt of mankind. People who suffer 
from this complaint do not fear the evil which others may bring 
them, so much as the disillusionment, that craving for the ideal 
which follows upon every intimacy. There was a time when I 
was so possessed by this fear of my fellow-creatures that I stood 
on the verge of madness. The circumstances of my life were 
such that I could not possibly escape and hide myself. I had to 
fight it out myself, and God alone knows what the conflict cost 
I was saved by work—work which was at the same 
time my delight...... From all you have said, you will under- 
stand I am not at all surprised that, although you love my 
music, you do not care to know the composer. You are afraid 
lest you should miss in my personality all with which your ideal 
imagination has endowed me. You are right. I feel that or 
closer acquaintance you would not find that harmony between 
me and my music of which you have dreamt.” 

This was written a few months before Tchaikovsky, in the 
hope of emulating the domestic happiness achieved by his 
sister, hastily plunged into matrimony, and experienced the 
bitterest disillusionment of his life. There was no scandal; 
it was simply a case of radical incompatibility of tempera- 
ments, and the catastrophe was all the more humiliating in 
that Tchaikovsky realised that he was chiefly to blame for 
undertaking responsibilities which he had not the courage or 
the force to fulfil. It was at this crisis, which for a space 
completely upset his mental balance, that Madame von 
Meck’s invisible friendship stood him in the greatest stead. 
Her financial assistance enabled him to return to the work he 
loved as soon as he was physically capable of it. Her letters 
brought him the balm of complete understanding, while her 
resolute abstention from all personal contact removed their 
friendship from the breath of scandal. If, as Tchaikovsky 
put it, she felt that to meet him might shatter her ideal, she 
may well have also realised that the danger was two-edged 
and that a widow with eleven children was not likely to 
inspire him with romantic devotion. That she was a woman 
of great force of character and considerable intellectual 
attainments is clear from the few letters from her pen which 
are printed in this memoir. And if she was eccentric, there 
was a great deal of method in her eccentricity. There are few 
harder things in this world than to persuade a proud and self- 
respecting man to accept pecuniary assistance without giving 
what the world considers an adequate return for it, and it is 
extremely improbable that Tchaikovsky would ever have 
consented to become Madame von Meck’s pensioner except 
on the strange terms on which she insisted. Anyhow, they 
enabled her to achieve her end to her own satisfaction, and to 
the great ultimate profit of the world of musicians and music- 
lovers. The scheme worked like a charm, and to the period 
of nearly fourteen years during which it lasted belong the 
ripest and most brilliant fruits of his genius,—the Fourth and 
Fifth Symphonies, Eugene Oniegin, the “1812” Overture, the 
Suite in C, the Symphonic poem Manfred, the operas The 
Maid of Orleans, Les Caprices d Oxane, &c. 

Tchaikovsky's favourite symphony, the Fourth, was dedi- 
cated to Madame von Meck—he alludes to it as “our symphony” 
—and throughout the whole of their intimacy he wrote to 
“his incomparable friend” with the utmost freedom and affec- 
tion. Their final estrangement was perhaps the saddest of the 
many inexplicable or unnecessary tragedies of Tchaikovsky's 
career. Madame von Meck, having reason to believe that she 
was on the verge of bankruptcy, wrote to him to announce 
that she could no longer afford to make him an allowance. 
Tchaikovsky’s reply, while not pretending to deny that it 
would make a great difference to him, was that of a chivalrous 
gentleman. But on his learning that her fears were illusory, 
he was beset with the suspicion that the financial motive 
was only a pretext for breaking a tie which had become irk- 
some to her, and this suspicion was quickened into conviction 





when his letters, in which he endeavoured to resume the old 
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familiar relations, remained unanswered. As a matter of fact, 
Madame von Meck’s nerves and health had given way, and it is 
more than probable that her capacity for altruistic enthusiasm 
was destroyed by her preoccupation about herself. The rupture 
became complete, and they died unreconciled within a few 
months of each other, Madame von Meck’s name, uttered in 
“indignant or reproachful tones,” being the last heard from 
Tchaikovsky's lips in the delirium that preceded his death. 
The irony of the situation was that as long as he was in her 
debt he was never galled by a sense of obligation, but that as 
soon as the pension ceased he became conscious of the 
burden. It is impossible to avoid comparing the relations 
between Tchaikovsky and Madame von Meck with those 
which existed between Wagner and Madame Wesendonck. 
In both cases the women emerge with credit,—the one for her 
eccentric wisdom, the other for her loyalty. On the other 
hand, the attitude of Tchaikovsky as a man was incom- 
parably more dignified and honourable than that of the 
composer of Tristan. But, as a perusal of these pages abun- 
dantly proves, Tchaikovsky—a true Heautontimorumenos if 
ever one existed—in spite of his highly strung and morbidly 
sensitive nature, had in him a great fund of nobility, 
generosity, and considerateness. His criticisms of litera- 
ture show a profound and sincere appreciation for all that 
was pure, wholesome, and of good report. He was a great 
lover of Dickens, but was revolted by the lubricity of the 
modern French realists. Apart from some curious, but per- 
fectly honest, likes and dislikes, his musical judgment was 
essentially sound. He held Beethoven in awe, finding in him 
much of the terribilita of Michael Angelo; he adored the serene 
beauty of Mozart, he recognised the spirituality of Schumann, 
and heentertained a deep respect for Brahms the artist and the 
man, though repelled by the austerity of his music. We have 
left. ourselves no space to dwell on a host of other attractive 
and engrossing features in this remarkable book, which will 
undoubtedly enhance the admiration with which Tchaikovsky 
has long been regarded in this country, and must content our- 
selves with congratulating Mrs. Newmarch on the zeal and 
intelligence with which she has accomplished her task. Of 
the delicacy, the candour, and the affection shown by M. 
Modeste Tchaikovsky it is impossible to speak too highly. 
The most unobtrusive of biographers, he has yet made it 
perfectly clear why he was so beloved by his illustrious and 
unhappy brother. O. L. G. 
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THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION AND THE 

THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES.* 
THis is a deeply interesting book dealing with subjects which 
are smouldering to-day and may be burning to-morrow. “I 
have brought before my readers,” writes Principal Donaldson 
in his preface, “the principal Articles of the Creeds of the 
Church of England and the Church of Scotland, and I ask 
them to study these and consider whether it is reasonable to 
expect that cultivated men can subscribe these Articles as 
articles of their own faith. I have not,” he goes on, 
“attempted tg discuss the subjects fully, but simply to 
supply materials for thought.” 

He begins with the Westminster Confession, which requires 
that a man should accept the Bible entire, declaring that 
“scripture is one.” “The authority of the holy scripture, for 
which it ought to be believed and obeyed, dependeth not upon 
the testimony of any man or church, but wholly upon God 
(who is truth itself), the author thereof; and therefore it is 
to be received, because it is the word of God.” Can any 
thinking man, asks Principal Donaldson, familiar with 
the history of the Canon—a history of whieh he gives 
a clear and succinct summary—assent to such phrases 
in their original sense? Do not, he continues, the earliest 
manuscripts present great diversities of readings, and 
have not the inquiries of modern scholars led to a general, 
a nearly universal, belief that there is a strong human element 
in both the Old and New Testaments? Again, he discusses 
the doctrine of the Trinity as expounded in the Confession 
of Faith. How many excellent Christians of to-day are 





* The Westminster Confession and the Thirty-nine Articles. By James 
Donaldson, MA., LL.D. London; Longmans and Co, (3s, 6d. net.] 








incapable of understanding, let alone of endorsing, a meta. 
physical dogma elaborated in the fourth century. “The word 
Trinity is first found in Tertullian, and in his writings occur 
the words substantia and persona, which play so important a 
part in the evolution of the dogma.” No educated man, 
he maintains, now believes that the world was made in six 
days, and almost all Christians have begun to realise that to 
declare that the vast majority of mankind are foreordained 
to eternal perdition is incompatible with Christ’s revelation 
of God's perfection. The precise knowledge affected by the 
divines who compiled the Westminster Confession concerning 
the state of the soul after death is founded, he thinks, upon 
no clear revelation. Turning to the Thirty-nine Articles, 
they, Principal Donaldson considers, are more vague 
and therefore perhaps more easy to sign, than the dogmas 
of the Westminster Confession; but, in his opinion, 
“they contain at bottom nearly all the difficulties which 
the person who signs the Confession of Faith has to face.” 
On the other hand, he admits, “the priest of the Church of 
England only gives his assent, and that may perfectly well] 
mean that he does not necessarily believe every expression or 
clause in the Articles, but that he believes the substance.” 
Even so, however, he is committed, in the opinion of Principal 
Donaldson—an opinion which we must not be held to 
share—to “all the metaphysical explanations which were 
devised in the fourth century by wrangling divines to silence 
those members of the Church who disagreed with them,” and 
is also committed, as he interprets the Articles, to a severe 
Protestantism. Yet good and sincere men do, he acknow- 
ledges, sign the Confessions of Faith of both Churches, and, 
he adds,— 

“Their conduct admits of defence. Those who belong to tho 

Scotch Church hold that that Church has always claimed con- 
siderable independence and afforded much latitude of opinion, 
that as young men they were anxious to become ministers of the 
Church, that the obligations of the Law seemed obsolete, that 
in choosing the ministry as their profession they were not 
actuated by pecuniary consideration at all or mainly, and that 
they might have made much more pecuniary gain if they had 
chosen some other profession, And many of the men who 
have thus thought and thus think have been amongst the 
greatest ornaments of the Church through their piety, and added 
much to the intelligence of the nation by their learning.” 
The same, he goes on, may be said of the Ritualists and 
Broad Churchmen of the Church of England. The Ritualists 
have done splendid work among the poor, while the 
Broad Churchmen have shown “a deep concern in all that 
relates to the welfare of man and a devotion to truth and 
learning, that have placed the theology of England in such a 
position as to command the attention and respect of the 
world.” The above is avery handsome, and to us convincing, 
defence of men with whose course of action the author is not 
altogether in sympathy. In spite of all that can be said on 
their side, he is certain that in the minds of a great many 
good men, both learned and unlearned, there is a feeling that 
“a person who signs a document as the confession of his 
faith, or assents to Articles of Religion, while all the time he 
does not believe some of the doctrines contained in the 
Confession or in the Articles, is acting a dishonest part.” 
Numbers of people thus come, he feels sure, “ to distrust 
ministers and priests, and this distrust forms a great 
barrier to the advancement of true religion.” From this 
view we must, with all respect for a learned and eminently 
conscientious thinker, express our dissent; but that dissent 
does not alter our opinion of the value and importance of 
Principal Donaldson’s striking book. 

What is the remedy ? Whatis to be done? Principal Donald- 
son presents “a few considerations which cannot go beyond 
the force of mere suggestions.” We will quote three. First, he 
thinks that “an attempt might be made to frame a creed which 
might be agreeable to a larger number.” The difficulties 
here, however, are, as he points out, enormous. If we admit 
that there is no such thing as verbal infallibility, and also 
that the literary and historic criticism of the New Testament 
tends to show that the authors of the various books differed 
sometimes from one another in doctrine, there “is no 
guarantee for the correctness of the dogmas [forming the 
new creed] without assuming the infallibility of the persons 
who framed the dogmas.” Another plan would be “ to adopt 
the proposal or Declaratory Act of the Established Church 
of Scotland to the effect that the Confession of Faith is to be 
regarded as an infallible rule of Faith and Worship in so far 
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as it accords with Holy Scripture interpreted by the Holy 
Spirit.” That is, we take it, so far as the individual con- 
science will allow. It is not very easy, as the author says, 
to understand the words “interpreted by the Holy Spirit.” 
‘A last suggestion, and to our mind a highly attractive if im- 

racticable one, springs from a question—evidently a crucial 
question in Principal Donaldson's mind—“ whether a creed 
is of any use whatever for religious purposes. The creeds 
historically were made to exclude men from the Church and 
to brand heretics. But they do not regulate or inspire belief.” 
The Christianity of Christ, he maintains, insists on good 
deeds as the criterion of attachment to Him. ‘“ His summary 
of belief and practice is contained in the answer to the 
question put to him, What commandment is the first of 
all?” On these two Commandments, He taught, “hangeth 
the whole law and the prophets,” and in St. Luke’s Gospel 
“obedience to these commandments is laid down as the sure 
way to inherit eternal life.” A Church, Principal Donaldson 
continues, “based on this belief and carrying it out in 
practice would be an unmingled blessing to the world, and 
no one could easily raise doubts as to the soundness and 
wisdom of the commandments. This, then, should be the 
formula of admission to the Church of Christ,” That 
further development of doctrine and system would inevitably 
occur in such a Church he does not deny, “ but such further 
development” might, he thinks, “ be regarded as arising from 
a natural tendency of human nature to inquire, but not as 
unbreakable fetters of thought and practice, or as impassable 
barriers to love and friendship.” Such a Church would be 
founded upon community of ideals and hopes, not upon com- 
munity of opinions. “The early Church,” he maintains, “ had 
no fixed formula, no creed, no confession or test.” “Back to 
Jesus!” is, he tells us, the watchword of those who desire 
such a return to true evangelicalism. But is such a thing 
possible? Would not any attempt to fuse the Creeds of the 
present Churches mean little but the setting up of a new 
Latitudinarian sect, for which there might or might not be a 
considerable future ? In England we are in certain respects 
met with greater difficulties than have to be contended with in 
Scotland, in spite of their more detailed Confession of Faith. 
We have sacramentarianism and sacerdotalism to face, and 
the denunciations of those who stand by those two exclusive 
doctrines. 

On the other hand, the position is in all other respects 
much easier in the English than in the Scottish Church. We 
hold that the Articles are in essentials not a fixed and exclusive 
creed, but rather “ Articles of peace,” and that assent to them 
does not mean more than assent to the terms of peace which 
secure that comprehension which is the vital principle of that 
Church. If that is the true view of the Articles, as we 
believe it to be, then the English Church has room within 
her gates for all forms of sincere and genuine Christian 
belief, and needs no change to make her the Church of 
Principal Donaldson’s ideal,—the Church which, like that of 
primitive days, includes all and excludes none who desire to 
be included. To a Church so conditioned belongs the future, 
at any rate in the English-speaking world. We admit, of 
course, that there are obstacles many and great to a general 
agreement to this view of the Articles, and to the acceptance 
of the principle of comprehension in its entirety, but we do 
not believe them to be insuperable. On the contrary, and in 
spite of much that is for the moment discouraging, we hold 
that the English Church will in the end obey the law of her 
being. But we must not argue with Principal Donaldson. 
His suggestions are, he has warned us, only suggestions, 
put out to make his readers think, As such they cannot 
fail of their purpose, and we would offer to the writer of so 
thought-provoking a book not polemics but thanks. 

Space forbids us to speak of the legal aspects of the 
questions discussed by Principal Donaldson. ‘They are, 
however, set forth in his pages clearly and exhaustively. 





RICHES AND POVERTY.* 
Mr. Cu10zzaA-MonEY has justly acquired a considerable 
reputation for the lucidity with which he handles statistics 
and extracts their meaning, a gift which he has turned to 
admirable account in the present Fiscal controversy. But it 





* Riches and Poverty, By L, G, Chiozza-Money, London: Methuen and 
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is not primarily as a statistician, impressed with the need of 
caution and careful inquiry, and inspired by the one 
desire to get at the truth so far as figures ean throw light 
upon it, that Mr. Chiozza-Money appeals to his readers. 
Figures are with him a means, not an end; he gives the 
impression of writing as a controversialist and a politician; 
he starts with a proposition which he desires to establish, and 
at which he has arrived by mental and moral processes apart 
from those of statistical investigation. If this is the case—and 
we make the criticism in no spirit of depreciation of the 
present deeply interesting volume—it becomes necessary for 
the reader to study his conclusions with all possible caution, 
and to endeavour to supply the qualifications which his some- 
what sweeping methods tend to obscure. 

We may say at once that with his estimate of the national 
income based upon the Income-tax Returns, the Census, and 
the Wages Returns we have no fault to find. It proceeds on 
lines more or less familiar to students of the subject, lines 
which have been followed since the days of Mr. Dudley Baxter, 
and it is worked out with skill, clearness, and thoroughness. 
Mr. Chiozza-Money has indeed ventured beyond the limits 
within which previous statisticians have confined themselves, 
and he presents us with an estimate of the total number of 
Income-tax payers and an analysis of the distribution of income 
within the Income-tax-paying class which seem to us to possess 
the highest degree of reasonable probability. We are not 
aware of the existence of any published estimate of this kind, 
and we are surprised that no Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with all the means at his command for such a purpose, should 
as yet have found it worth while to institute and carry still 
further an inquiry, which, even as it stands in our author’s 
pages, forms a most valuable and original contribution to the 
theory and practice of taxation in this country. We shall 
be still more surprised if Mr. Chiozza-Money’s revelations— 
for such they will aypear to most people—as to the compara- 
tively small numbers and immense income of the class above 
the £700 per annum Income-tax limit do not lead to a demand 
for authoritative information on the subject, and to a more 
intelligent handling of the statistics of Income-tax (and of the 
Estate-duty, also analysed by Mr. Chiozza-Money with great 
effectiveness) for which Lord Goschen has recently expressed 
a desire. 

The chapters which succeed this striking analysis of 
official statistics of income and wages (which certainly 
demonstrate the dangerously unequal distribution of “wealth” 
in this country) suggest that the author has been thrown into 
something like a panic by the conclusions forced upon him by 
the evidence of his figures. In these chapters he draws 
attention to the serious nature of many of our social con. 
ditions,—the evils of unemployment and destitution in old 
age, the results of unchecked monopoly of land and capital, 
the crowded cities and “ empty country,” the physical degra- 
dation of multitudes, the loss of child life, the wanton luxury 
of the rich, and the waste of capital; and he insists through- 
out that the individualistic basis of society is responsible 
for the “error of distribution,” with all these deplorable 
results. 

It would be in the highest degree unwise to shut our eyes to 
the facts to which Mr. Chiozza-Money draws attention, with 
what we must characterise as a certain degree of sentimental 
exaggeration. He dwells on the increase of wealth as shown 
by Income-tax and Estate-duty statistics in terms which 
almost imply that this increase has accentuated the poverty 
of the working millions. But to justify a wholesale condemna- 
tion of the existing economic system it is not sufficient to 
prove that the wealth in the hands of the minority is overe 
whelmingly great; it must he shown that this wealth has 
increased faster than the improvement in the condition of the 
masses, that the rich are richer and the poor poorer than in the 
past. We believe that, in so far as statisties are available, they 
would prove the reverse to be the case. Mr. Chiozza-Money 
indeed does sum up in one of his tables the items in material 
progress from 1867 to 1903, and a very striking record of im- 
provement it is. His only comment is that it serves “to fill 
us with horror of the past.” Mr. Bowley has more usefully 
summarised progress during the last twenty years, showing 
how great is the improvement now going on. In that 


period “average wages have risen 30 per cent.” and “ prices 
fallen 8 per cent.,” and “in the meantime the regularity 
of employment has, on the whole, improved.” He estimates 
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the accumulated savings and capital in the hands of the non- 
Income-tax-paying classes at from four hundred and fifty to 
five hundred millions sterling, spread among many millions 
of working men. We believe this to be a minimum 
estimate. Mr. Chiozza-Money fails to comment on the very 
important fact of the great increase of these investments 
during recent years, shown by Mr. Bowley’s figures (National 
Progress in Wealth and Trade, p. 30), when most of the 
so-called ravages of capitalism have taken place. He sees 
only harm in the development of joint-stock enterprises, 
dwelling on the enormous profits of such enterprises 
without remarking on the equally enormous increase in the 
number of investors,—a point which Lord Goschen has usefully 
emphasised. The materials for comparative estimates may 
be insufficient, but it is a serious weakness in Mr. Chiozza- 
Money’s position that he has so largely omitted to lay stress 
on the vital points in which undoubted improvement has 
taken place. Nor is it, we think, permissible to excuse 
altogether the wastefulness of the poor while blaming that of 
the rich. There can be no question that idleness, gambling, 
drink, play far too large a part in the life of our working- 
class population, compared with the prevalence of such 
habits in other industrial communities. Any sensible 
improvement in these respects would in a very few years 
place the working classes in a position of immense strength 
and give them the command of a much more satisfactory 
share of the national capital. No true friend of the working 
classes should shrink from pointing out this truth, which is 
admitted by their own most trusted leaders. 

We have mentioned some points on which we differ from 
Mr. Chiozza-Money’s treatment of his subject. We miss in 
him also a full grasp of the principles on which the economic 
structure of society depends, and dissent from his easy accept- 
ance of the assumption that “Collectivism,” or State and 
municipal ownership of the instruments of production, is 
the only alternative to the progressive pauperisation and 
deterioration which he seems to fear. The instance of a 
neighbouring country—France—where practical Socialism is 
far less advanced than in this country, and where, as every 
traveller knows, and as M. de Foville showed in 1903 by his 
comparison of the estates valued at death in the two 
countries, wealth and income are far more equally distributed 
than here, should give pause to any hasty assumption 
on this point. Collectivism requires for its successful 
application qualities which are not very apparent among 
modern Englishmen. If men cannot work and cannot save 
when impelled by the strongest of human motives, the know- 
ledge that their existence and that of their children depend 
on their own efforts, they will hardly be impelled todo so when 
such motives, already so largely impaired by Stute assistance 
and ill-directed charity, are still further weakened. If public 
administration and organisation are at so low an ebb as to 
justify the often-repeated observation that any private 
business managed as are some of the great Government and 
municipal departments in this country would be in the 
Bankruptcy Court in a single year, it is utopian to expect 
that either the “net product” of industry or its distribution 
can in the near future be greatly improved by such 
agencies. 

The author’s practical proposals for the reform of the 
system of taxation have largely in view the furtherance of 
* Collectivist” proposals, and in so far as this is the case there 
is little logical difference between his position and that which 
aims at benefiting the country by the manipulation of the 
tariff. Both schools alike break loose from the Free-trade 
principle of “tariff for revenue only.” But in so far as his 
proposals are based on the desire to correct the unjust 
incidence as between classes of the burden of taxation, they 
deserve the consideration which they will no doubt receive 
from those who have no ulterior motives in dealing with 
the revenue. It is impossible on any ground except the 
necessities of public expenditure to defend the raising of so 
large a proportion of the revenue by indirect taxes like those 
on tea and sugar, which press so heavily and so wastefully on 
the poorest. 

We have no space to discuss in detail Mr. Chiozza-Money’s 
interesting, though too “slapdash,” suggestions as to the 
Income-tax and Death-duties, some of which public opinion wil] 
certainly endorse, but we would remind him that the taxation 
of the wealthy may be carried to such a point as to react upon 


oD 
the prosperity of all classes, and that there are certain limits 
to its productiveness. We do not, however, assert that such 
a point has as yet been nearly reached in this country, We 
may add that his method of endeavouring to ascertain the 
relative taxable capacity of different classes, and adjusting 
taxation accordingly, is one which has been far too little kept 
consciously in view by Finance Ministers, and that his figures 
on this question are suggestive and important in the highest 
degree. Among other things, they are fatal to the Pro. 
tectionist idea of broadening the basis of taxation by the 
multiplication of Customs imposts. 





SOME BOOKS ON SPORT.* 


It is not often that a devotee of the Red Gods attains to a 
high place in that civilised world where their divinity is not 
recognised. Why this should be we do not know, for to be 
a sportsman in the old true sense means that a man has 
courage, resource, persistence, and most of the qualities which 
make for leadership. Perhaps it is because the hunter has too 
clear a perception of values, and sees no star so bright as the 
camp-fire; or perhaps the nomad in him prevents that con- 
tinuance ina groove which is an essential for success. But when 
the combination appears, and we find a great man of affairs 
who is also a great sportsman, then we find some one who 
is worth listening to whether on sport or politics. He will be 
free alike from the mental cobwebs of the sedentary being, 
and the narrow interests and harshness of fibre which are 
inevitable in one who lives only for the wilds. President 
Roosevelt's book is, indeed, unique in its class, for what 
other eminent statesman thinks fit to turn his scanty 
holidays into hard winter expeditions into the wilderness, 
where the traveller is perforce compelled to get down to 
primitive wants and discomforts? Such a taste argues an 
admirable vitality and a complete saneness of mind. The 
merits of the book, however, do not depend wpon any adven- 
titious interest, for it is an excellent specimen of the hunting 
chronicle. The author is a naturalist as well as a sportsman, 
and above all things he is a lover of Nature. In his more 
recent chapters, where he covers ground familiar to him in 
earlier days, there is more than once a note of regret at the 
changes of time and the disappearance of the great herds of 
twenty years ago. The accounts of the shooting of bears, 
prongbuck, and wapiti are interesting, but our preference is 
for the chapters on the hunting of cougars, bobcats, and 
wolves with hounds, which is a subject much less familiar to 
the student of big-game literature. Extraordinary hounds 
they must be, for some of them climb trees, and at 
the top, with a precarious balance, glare at the cat 
till one or the other falls off. President Roosevelt had 
magnificent sport, killing in his trip a dozen cougars, of 
which one was eight feet long and easily the world’s record. 
There is a spirited account of shooting one on the face of 
a cliff, when the President had to be held by the feet 
and lowered over the edge. There are some interesting 
statistics on the average number of wasted cartridges for 
each kill according to the quarry pursued, and there is a 
description of that wonderful game sanctuary, the Yellowstone 
Park. President Roosevelt’s most sensible remarks on the 
proper means of preserving game in a democratic country are 
worthy of all attention, and not less his analysis of the true 
hunter's creed, with which every sportsman must agree. 

Sir Henry Pottinger belongs to the same totem as the 
American President, and his definition of sport is almost 
identical. His two handsome volumes, Flood, Fell, and Forest, 
are delightful, and yet tantalising, reading, for the author was 
one of the pioneers of Norwegian fishing and shooting, and had 
the best of it before the crowd of tourists overran the country 
and forced up rents. His style is that of the old-time sporting 
chronicle, full of quotations and classical reminiscences and 
the elaborate humour of a more leisurely age. We like 
his definition cf man as “a hunting animal inclined to 
mercy,” sharing the instinct of the chase with all predatory 
animals, but having the instinct of compassion as his peculiar 





* (1) Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
London: Longmans and Co. [12s. 6d. net.] (2) Flood, Fell, and Forest. 
By Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart. London: E, Arnold. 2 vols. [25s. net. ]|—— 
(3) Big Game Shooting. Edited by Horace G. Hutchinson. “The Country Life 
Library of Sport.” 2 vols. London: G. Newnes. [25s. net.|——(4) Wilde 
Fowl. By L. H. de Visme Shaw and other Writers. ‘‘ Fur, Feather, and Fiu 








Series.” London: Longmans and Co. [6s.]——(5) The Practical Angler. By 
W. C. Stewart. New Edition. London: A. and C, Black. (3s. 6d, net.J 
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endowment. There is an account of a journey undertaken 
with a companion across the Arctic fjeld to fish the river 
Tana where the author shows a remarkable power of vivid 
description. Few people realise the burden of the Arctic 
mosquito, which Sir Henry Pottinger calls the “grey 
terror” :— 

«The horses are a distressing sight. From nose to tail, from 

hoof to withers, their unfortunate bodies are covered with what 
might be taken at a casual glance for grey blanket clothing, but 
reveals itself to inspection as a textile mass of seething insect 
life, so closely set that you could not anywhere put the point of 
your finger on the bare hide.” 
There are chapters on bear-hunting and on elk-shooting, 
both in the forests and on the fjelds, which latter is 
an uncommon sport nowadays. It is a little-known fact 
that the present heavy stock of elk is a very recent 
product, wholly the result of preserving. When Sir Henry 
Pottinger first went to Norway fifty years ago the name 
of elk was scarcely ever heard. There are also chapters 
on rough shooting on the islands and the pursuit of the 
woodland red-deer, and certain passages on trout-fishing 
which stir the reader to un-Christian envy. What is to be 
said of an afternoon when three brown trout are landed in 
succession weighing sixteen, thirteen, and twelve pounds ? 
The reader will find, too, much general information about the 
land and its people set out with sympathy and humour; and 
we especially recommend the delightful account in the second 
volume of the visit of the author to a country wedding and 
the lamentable misadventures that befell him. Every lover 
of Norwegian sport will be grateful to an author who can 
revive for him a host of pleasant memories. 


The Country Life volumes on Big Game Shooting, under the 
competent editorship of Mr. Horace Hutchinson, contain an 
exhaustive account of all the larger game animals of the 
world, from the Scottish red-deer to the African elephant, 
In the first volume, which deals with Europe and America, 
the reader of President Roosevelt and Sir Henry Pottinger 
who may desire to follow in their footsteps will find much 
practical information. We would commend especially the 
Alaskan chapter by Captain C. E. Radclyffe, and the summary 
by Mr. Phillipps- Wolley of American and Canadian game-laws, 
the golden rule of which the author agrees with President 
Roosevelt in stating as “Thou shalt not sell game.” The 
second volume contains chapters on the game of the 
Himalayas and India by Major Cumberland, and a very 
full and accurate account of African sport by Mr. H. C, 
Bryden. Mr. Bryden is both naturalist and sportsman, 
and few writers on the subject can speak with greater 
authority. The old palmy days of South African sport are 
gone for ever, and the man who hunts south of the Zambesi 
has now to work hard for his bag, while if he goes to better- 
stocked districts to the north and east he must face heat and 
fatigue and the certainty of fever. In the Soudan and East 
Africa, where game is still plentiful, the licenses are 
high and the restrictions on the bag very properly severe, 
The only virgin soil left for the hunter is probably some 
parts of Angola, and there the difficulties of transport and 
supplies are sufficient to deter all but the keenest. On one 
point we wholly agree with the author. It is not the European 
sportsman who is to blame for the disappearance of the 
larger fauna, but the native gunner. “As a rule, the 
average Briton shoots carefully and in a _husband-like 
manner, and is desirous mainly to secure a few good 
trophies and enough meat for his camp during a short 
period. The man who is exterminating the game of Africa is 
the African himself, who, armed with a cheap gun, is dealing 
destruction daily and hourly, for ever creeping about the 
bush, and with endless patience maneuvring until he can 
gain a certain shot.” The best game-laws will fail of effect 
simply because they cannot be enforced against the aborigines 
in a huge country. We must, therefore, fall back upon 
reserves as the chief method of preservation. 

With the remaining volumes we leave the realms of big- 
game and come to humble quarries. The book on Wild-Fowl, 
like all the “Fur, Feather, and Fin Series,” is the work of 
experts, and contains much practical information. The 
authors are not free from faults, for Mr. de Visme Shaw, who 
deals with duck, would be a more pleasing writer if he 

could get rid of the unnecessarily violent language in 
which he refers to those who chance to differ from 








him; and in a chapter by Mr. W. H. Pope there is an 
account of a misadventure with a Dutch ship which does very 
little credit to the narrator. For the rest, however, there is 
much good sense and clear exposition, and the authors fully 
appreciate the romance of what is perhaps the strangest and 
most fascinating of all forms of wild shooting. We welcome 
a reprint of the famous Practical Angler, with an introduction 
by Mr. Earl Hodgson, and some excellent plates of flies, 
Stewart's book is one of the classics of fishing, and, though 
many of the details are out of date, yet the fundamental 
principles of the art do not alter, and itis, or should be, still a 
gospel to the fisherman. Reopened after many years it is 
somewhat painful reading. “There are not many days,” 
wrote Stewart, “from May till October, in which an angler, 
thoroughly versed in the mysteries of the craft, should not kill 
at least twelve pounds weight of trout in any county in the 
South of Scotland, not excepting Edinburghshire itself.” 
These times have long'since gone, and what was once true of 
Tweeddale and Clydesdale now scarcely holds of the wilds of 
Sutherland. 





NAPOLEON II* 

WHEN Napoleon I. died at St. Helena, Metternich declared 
in a solemn report that he could find no precedent against 
the Duke of Reichstadt’s going into mourning. That is 
symbolical of the saddest career recorded in history. From 
his cradle to his early grave the Duke of Reichstadt was in a 
manner a Department of State, for whom precedents must be 
found. Except his exiled father, nobody wanted him. To 
show him affection was dangerous; to treat him as a human 
being was forbidden; at the best he was a neglected waif, at 
the worst he was the victim of intrigues which did him no 
service. As reasons of State compelled the marriage of his 
mother, so reasons of State prevented his proper education 
or his simple happiness. A child when his father was sent to 
St. Helena, he was brought up in complete ignorance of his 
lofty destiny ; and since an ignorance of his parentage was 
deemed essential, he was perforce surrounded by spies and 
eavesdroppers. It was, indeed, a high price to pay for the 
honour of being Napoleon’s son, and the price was all the 
higher because the poor boy who paid it was assiduously 
deprived of the honour that was his due. 


Concerning Napoleon’s affection for his son there is no 
doubt. It was the little King of Rome who most easily 
softened the Emperor’s heart. “The Emperor,” wrote Marie 
Louise, “is astonishingly good to him, carrying him about in 
his arms; he is quite childish about him, and already insists 
upon giving him food, which, however, generally upsets him.” 
Thus the child was petted and spoiled until he was three 
years of age, and then his father was forced to abdicate. 
Shorn of his kingly title, the boy was at last made Duke 
of Reichstadt by the strangest diploma ever designed by 
crafty politicians. “ According to this document,” writes Dr. 
Wertheimer, “the Duke had no father who was known to the 
world. In their efforts to suppress the still living Napoleon, 
the diploma avoids all mention of ‘the Emperor's name, 
Neither Marie Louise, nor the Court of Vienna, seem to have 
been conscious of the disgrace thus inflicted upon the Prince’s 
mother, nor how deeply injured the Prince would feel himself 
by this proceeding.” At this time the Court of Vienna did 
not care how much disgrace it inflicted upon Napoleon’s son, 
and as for Marie Louise, she was content so long as Napoleon 
remained at a distance, and she was free to carry on her 
intrigue with Neipperg undisturbed. 

The education of the boy was that which his father 
would most bitterly have hated. “I would rather see 
my son strangled,” wrote Napoleon to his brother Joseph, 
“than see him brought up in Vienna as an Austrian Prince.” 
And that is how he was brought up, only with this difference, 
that he did not enjoy the privilege, granted to other Austrian 
Princes, of studying the exploits of his father. The first 
duty of his tutors was to estrange him from France and 
its memories ; and though the task laid upon them was cruel 
enough, we cannot blame the execution of it. But, little as 
the boy knew or understood, he was not easily reconciled to 
his new home. “ Under all his reserve,” we are told, “ it was 
evident that one subject, in which he would yield to 





* The Duke of Reichstadt: a Piopreahe Compiled from New Sources of Informar 
ion. By Edward de Wertheimer. L<ndoi: John Lane, ([2Is. net.] 
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none, continued to move him profoundly. Dietrichstein 
and his tutors were well aware that he continually 
thought of his father. He appeared anxious to know still 
more about him. ... . . He absorbed everything that had any 
reference to his father’s history. The child, who showed a 
cold and disdainful indifference to aJl the world, who parted 
from the members of his household with astonishing coolness 
never afterwards asking a word about them—who did not 
even cry when his mother left him; this boy, who seemed 
almost heartless, now occupied day and night with the thought 
of his father.’ There, of course, was the essence of the 
tragedy. The one subject which absorbed this boy of six was 
a forbidden subject, and his tutors were obliged to exercise 
all their ingenuity in deceit. There is a conversation quoted 
here between the boy and Oollin concerning Napoleon which 
proves at once the quickness of the Duke of Reichstadt and 
the terror of his tutors. The boy outwitted them all, cross- 
examining them concerning his father’s fate with an 
astonishing aptitude. And his aptitude is the best 
measure of his tutors’ enforced cruelty. Had they 
been frank with him, had they answered his questions 
with truth instead of with falsehood, they would have 
done no harm, and would have saved the child an infinity of 
unhappiness. As it was, distrusting those about him, he fell 
into a reserve which his household took for contentment, but 
which was the silence of doubt and suspicion. When 
Napoleon died, nobody mourned his loss as bitterly as his son. 
The news was broken by Captain Foresti. “I chose the 
quiet hour of evening,” said Foresti, “and saw more tears 
wept than I should have expected from a child who had never 
seen or known his father.’ Foresti was here in error, for 
the child had both seen and known his father, and, young as 
he was at the moment of separation, possibly preserved a 
fleeting memory. Marie Louise’s sorrow was more discreet. 
“Tam greatly grieved,” said she, “and although we may be 
glad that he ended his unhappy existence in a Christian way, 
I could still have wished him many years of life and prosperity 
—provided he kept apart from me.” Truly, no Princess ever 
deserved her grandeur so little as this Austrian. 

But as he grew up the fortunes of the young Prince became 
brighter. He found a real friend in Prokesch, a young 
Captain who had defended his father’s memory, and it is to 
Prokesch’s memorial that we owe our knowledge, such as it 
is, of the young Napoleon. From the first the two were knit 
in the bonds of friendship. ‘ I have known youa long while,” 
said the Prince at their first meeting. “You defended my 
father’s honour at a time when all the world vied with each 
other to slander his name. I have read your ‘Battle of 
Waterloo,’ and in order to impress every line of it upon my 
memory, I translated it twice—into French and Italian.” 
His last years, then, were solaced by this friendship, and by 
his love of the military profession. He was a born soldier, to 
whom strategy was as interesting as glory was precious. He 
read and re-read the campaigns of Caesar, who, after his 
father, was the hero of all time. Whether he would 
have played a great part in the world, had he lived, 
it is impossible to say. There were mixed up in him all 
the elements of success,—courage, quickness of perception, 
ambition. But of what use is talent without an opportunity ? 
And had the Duke of Reichstadt not succeeded in escaping 
from Vienna, the opportunity of greatness could not have 
been his. How should he overcome the cold omnipotence of 
Metternich, or the severity of Metternich’s master? Foresti, 
who had so long watched over him, had no doubt that he had 
found happiness in death. “I am quite of your opinion,” he 
wrote to Dietrichstein a few days after the Duke’s death, 
“that it is far better for the poor Prince to have passed into 
a quieter world. His entire position was so artificial, 
so constrained, so unnatural, his character so perplexing 
and incomprehensible, his dangers so many, that con- 
tentment and true happiness were impossible for him 
in this life.” That is true; but in happier circum- 
stances it need not have been true. And most tragic 
of all is the political comment upon his death. “Such a 
guarantee against the wanton aggression of foreign Powers,” 
said this same Foresti, “ we are never likely to possess again.” 
Poor Prince! To live as a subject for the etiquette-mongers 
and to die a guarantee against foreign aggression! It was to 
this that in a few years the romance and splendour of Napoleon 
had degenerated, To heighten this romance no eloquence is 





— 


necessary, and Dr. Wertheimer has chosen wisely to present 
the details of a sad career with the fulness, the accuracy, and 
the impartiality of a scholar. : 





NOVELS. 


MAITLAND MAJOR AND MINOR.* 

Mg. TuRLeEy’s third book vindicates the old adage about the 
luck that is supposed to attend on odd numbers. Godfrey 
Marten, Schoolboy, was a first-rate picture, in spite of certain 
limitations, of life at an English public-school,—indeed, 
perhaps the very best since Tom Brown. The sequel, which dealt 
with the hero’s career as an undergraduate, was as dis. 
appointing as Tom Brown at Oxford, a result in great 
measure due, as we pointed out at the time, to the inherent 
difficulties of the theme. Now Mr. Turley has harked back and 
given usa study of life at a private school, of which it is enough 
to say that it is as true, as wholesome, and as entertaining ag 
his first venture. The limitations that prevented Godfrey 
Marten from being regarded as a complete picture of public. 
school life are to be found in the new book. There is not 
much about work in school, and the general impression con. 
veyed is that to the best stamp of schoolboy lessons of all kinds 
are at best an odious necessity, and that it would be the worst 
of “ bad form” for any self-respecting schoolboy to betray any 
enthusiasm for, or keen interest in, his work. The question of 
the religion or the religious education of schoolboys, a subject 
which has been lately engaging the attention of writers in 
the reviews, is ruled out, and the only really serious events 
treated have to do with the maintenance of discipline, not 
with anything calamitous or impressive like the death of a 
schoolfellow,—than which few things leave a more indelible 
mark on the mind of youth. Mr. Turley has, no doubt, a 
ready answer to these objections. In the first place, his aim 
is to reconstitute school life as seen through the eyes of the 
boy at the time. It is told in the first person throughout—it 
might be described, in fact, as a sort of dramatised diary— 
and no one needs to be reminded that the subjects we have 
mentioned are precisely those on which the normal British 
schoolboy maintains an impenetrable reserve. Secondly, the 
attempt to depict these graver aspects of school life has 
almost invariably defeated its own laudable end by lapses into 
mawkish sentimentality. We do not, therefore, blame Mr. Tur- 
ley for his abstention, since, given his standpoint, it is logically 
and artistically correct; but we cannot altogether help 
regretting it, especially as he might have been trusted to 
handle such themes in a manly and discreet fashion. 

Maitland Major and Minor, as the title indicates, recounts 
the experiences of two small boys, at home and at a pre- 
paratory school, as narrated by the elder. Roger, the minor, 
does not come on to the scene until the eighth chapter, but 
plays a conspicuous and exhilarating part throughout the 
rest of the book. The character of this juvenile laughing 
philosopher is neatly summed up by his brother when he 
observes that “every governess he had—and he had a perfect 
bevy—loved him vigorously and left him after one term. 
PTAs My idea is that one term wore them out, for if I got 
into trouble occasionally, he simply went about seeking it; 
but he regretted all these ladies, and wrote to them on wet 
afternoons if he could think of anything to say.” Though 
this is primarily and chiefly a school-story, Mr. Turley's 
pictures of holiday life provide a series of admirable inter- 
ludes, as may be gathered from the following passage :— 

“ At the beginning of the holidays I took Lyon home with me 
and my people liked him at once, which was perhaps rather 
wonderful because I had fairly cracked him up to them, and I 
have found out since that this is a game which isn’t always 
successful. I don’t like saying so, but Lyon was most awfully 
good-looking and a lot of stupid people had let him know it, 
until, like the good sort he was, he got quite ashamed of himself, 
and couldn’t stand any remarks about his face. I think he was 
more touchy than he need have been, because things which don’t 
do at school are all right at home. But when I heard a lady say 
that his complexion was just like a peach and told him about it, 
he simply lost his temper with me. So I called him ‘The Peach,’ 
I don’t know why I did it, unless it was to show that I was not 
afraid of him; and we had a bigger row than we had ever had 
before. It was on the second day of the holidays, and was all my 
fault. We patched up our qurrrel without fighting, because I 
suggested that the lady might have meant an unripe peach, and 








* Maitland Major and Minor. By Charles Turley. With 6 Hlustrations by 
Gordon Browne. London: W. Heinemann, [5s. 
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didn’t care what she meant as long - T didn’t 
of myself. Then I promised not to call him ‘The 
ee ony ments for it was very hard for me not to please him 
when I could, and after this we settled down to enjoy ourselves. 
‘At the bottom of our garden there was a small orchard, and on 
the other side of the orchard was a wood, which began by not 
Jooking as if it wanted to be a wood, and then became quite a 
decent one if you walked far enough. Near the orchard there 
were only stumps of trees and undergrowth, notat all mysterious 
and not much use in any way, unless it happened to be spring 
and you liked primroses. But Lyon and I saw that things could 
be done with this wood, and after a lot of persuasion my mother 
allowed us to put up tents in the erchard and sleep there. At 
first she was afraid that someone might attack or steal us in 
the night, but my father backed us up, and apart from being 
compelled to have Hubert, the gardener’s boy, who was almost 
a man, to sleep in a tent near us, we got exactly what we 
wanted. There were, however, two difficulties. The first was 
that Hubert hated sleeping in a tent, and complained most 
dreadfully ; the second was that Roger, my young brother, who 
was eight years old and going to Crayford in September, spent 
nearly every minute of every day in asking my people why he had 
to sleep in a house.” 
Crayford School, the main theatre of these lustige Streiche, 
is at the time of this occurrence passing through a transition 
stage by no means conducive to the maintenance of strict 
discipline. The head-master, Mr. Bell, a man of fine character, 
and in his prime an efficient ruler, has got past his work, and 
falls under the influence of Mr. Crawley, the less judicious 
and straightforward of his two assistants,—a case of nomen, 
omen. Mr. Crawley is in effect a bit of a sneak as well as a 
pedant, and by playing up to his weaknesses, the bullies and 
time-servers manage to have a fine time until the breakdown 
of Mr. Bell and the collapse of discipline give Mr. Price, the 
other assistant, his chance. Mr. Turley, though he has a 
profound sympathy with the human boy, is no enemy or 
derider of schoolmasters, and no exception can be taken to 
his treatment of them on the score of fairness. On the 
contrary, no sensible schoolmaster could fail to derive profit 
from a book which throws so much light on the attitude of the 
normal, high-spirited British boy. Allowing for an occasional 
idealisation of phrase, the way in which Mr. Turley reproduces 
the style of the schoolboy, with its constant use of the figure 
of speech known to grammarians as mezosis, is nothing short 
of masterly. We may end our notice of a thoroughly delightful 
hook with a few specimens of schoolboy philosophy expressed 
in schoolboy language :— 

Of other fellows’ people.-—‘ You never believe much about 
another fellow’s people until you meet them, because a chap must 
be an idiot who doesn’t try to make them out nicer than anybody 
else’s, only he can never get anyone to listen to what he says.” 

Of a certain danger in criticism.—‘ When you are fond of 
anything, it is simply horrid to be told you are no use at it, 
or that you are not as much use as you might be if you tried 
harder. If I was the worst bat in Europe I did not see much 
good in trying to do decent Latin prose.” 

Of madness.—“ Every day I heard some one say that Hugh was 
a hopeless madman, and when any one gets called that at school 
you just think nothing of his tricks, but you certainly don’t 
expect him to behave as if he is really mad.” 

Of injudicious benevolence.—“ It is a great mistake [in elderly 
ladies] to think that every small boy is greedy, though I know it 
isn’t much use for me to say so.” 


he said that he 





The Brown House, and Cordelia. By Margaret Booth. (E. 
Arnold. 6s.)—The two stories contained in this book are 
apparently a first venture, and Miss Booth may be congratu- 
lated on the fact that they contain a good deal of promise. The 
author has a great faculty for writing lively conversations and 
giving entertaining character sketches, but she does not yet 
possess the art of lending vitality to her personages. It would, 
perhaps, be well if in her next book she worked more on the main 
part of her story, and less at the minor details. However excel- 
lent a sauce may be, unless the dish which it accompanies is 
good it will not make a successful item in the bill-of-fare. If 
Miss Booth will study the careful development of her plots and 
of her principal characters, we shall hope in the future to see 
some good work from her pen. 


A Thief in the Night. By E. W. Hornung. (Chatto and 
Windus. 68.)—The Motor Cracksman. By Charles Carey. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—A fashionable form of fiction, which 
is doubtless a development of the “detective novel,” is the 
telling of a story of crime from the sympathetic point of view of 
@ person interested in the criminal. We have already many 
times spoken our mind plainly as to Mr. Hornung’s exploits in 
this direction. As to his present book, which contains a further 





instalment of the adventures of a thief, we need only say that it 
is not 80 mischievous as its predecessors, because it is not nearly 


so well done. The Motor Cracksman is a story of rather a 
different kind, for in it the heroine, though she cannot help 
having a sneaking kindness for the criminal, yet up to the 
last moment determines to bring him to justice. Contrary to 
the reader’s expectations, the motor-car does not play a very 
important part in the book. The novel is a very fair specimen 
of this kind of story, and some of the developments have the 
merit of being quite unexpected. 








CURRENT LITERATORE. 


——_—_—_—. 
VILLAGE, TOWN, AND JUNGLE LIFE IN INDIA. 

Village, Town, and Jungle Life in India. By A. C. Newcombe. 
(W. Blackwood and Sons. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Newcombe tells us 
that he went out from Cooper’s Hill College in 1874 to take a 
position under the Public Works Department of India. His first 
post was at Amritsar, in the Punjab; afterwards he worked in 
the North-West Provinces and Hyderabad, his services having 
been lent to the Nizam. Railway engineering has been his 
province, with the advantage that it has brought him into 
contact with classes which many Englishmen never see, or make 
acquaintance with only in the persons of more or less unsatis- 
factory individuals. Mr. Newcombe gives us in this volume the 
results of his experiences,—experiences which, as will have been 
seen, have been largely varied, and were extended over a period 
of twenty-eight years. Itis a plain, straightforward narrative, 
free from any attempt at fine writing, and conspicuously fair 
and candid. Wedo not remember to have read a book on the 
subject—British life in India and the conditions of British 
rule—more full of sound sense and more instructive. We 
would specially commend to our readers] the last chapter, 
entitled “Some Details of the Moral and Material Condition 
of the Natives and of Recent Progress.” There are Englishmen 
—cne knows them only too well—to whom it is meat and drink 
t lisparage their own country ; India is ahappy hunting-ground 
for them. Everything that tells against British rule can be 
exploited to the utmost, for it is our practice to hide nothing, 
while the records of past dominations are for the most part 
inaccessible. This chapter should do something to countervail 
these distortions and misrepresentations. It is full of most 
significant facts. Here is one, all the more significant because it 
Yelates to a matter which is often made an occasion of attack. 
In the ten years between 1892 and 1902 the consumption of salt 
increased by 125,000 tons. Even in the physical condition of the 
people there has been a marked improvement. The proportion of 
insane decreased from 36 in the 100,000 in 1881 to 23 in 1901, of 
lepers from 67 to 33. The general increase of population has 
been 45,000,000 in thirty years, an embarrassing fact, especially 
in view of the non-migratory habits of the people, but absolutely 
negativing the charge of systematic oppression and robbery. 








A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 

A History of Our Own Times. By Justin McCarthy. 2 vols. 
(Chatto and Windus. 24s.)—Mr. McCarthy includes in these 
volumes the four years between the Diamond Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria and the accession of King Edward VII. His first 
chapter is given to a discussion of the proceedings of the Jameson 
Raid Committee. It cannot be described as partisan, yet it 
indicates the writer’s leaning, especially in the emphasised dis- 
tinction between those members of the Committee who had been 
in office, and might be so again, and the “free lances.” Mr. 
McCarthy seems to think that if no Cabinet Ministers, present or 
past, had been on the Committee, the verdict would have been 
different. We cannot follow our author through his narrative. 
To do so would be to rewrite scores of the articles which have 
appeared in the Spectator. Mr. McCarthy sometimes reaches a 
high degree of detachment. He does so, for instance, in his 
account of the Ritualistic question as it was dealt with in Parlia- 
ment. And he is to be seen at his best in his appreciation of 
distinguished men whose names appear in his death-roll. Here 
he never fails to show a broad and kindly judgment. (Surely 
when he speaks of the “genial manners” of Lord Russell of 
Killowen, and of “a fine nature never spoiled by success,” truth 
demanded some mention of the overbearing temper which he 
often showed to those who had no power of retorting or resisting.) 
Of Mr. McCarthy’s utterances on the Home-rule question it is 
needless to write. He complains that Irishmen are punished for 
doing what may be done with impunity in England and Scotland, 
Just so; and a workman is dismissed for smoking a pipe in a 





powder-mill. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


——< 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
Veserved for review in other forms. ] 





We have received five numbers of “Essays for the Times” 
(F. Griffiths, 6d. net each). St. Paul’s View of the Divinity of 
Ohrist, by the Rev. Allan Menzies, takes broadly the view that 
the early Palestinian Church held, that Christ “was originally 
a man, but that He had been raised by God to the honours of 
the Messiahship and to what that might imply of Divinity”; that 
St. Paul started from a wholly different and independent stand- 
point, the revelation of a Divine Being. The Rev. C. J. Abbey 
in Religious Progress a Constant Element in the World’s Progress 
gives us a most instructive summary of Church history from the 
point of view indicated by the title of his essay. We would 
gladly quote largely from it, but must be content with indicating 
the points on which the author thinks that our attention should 
be chiefly fixed : (1) Unity among Christians ; (2) improved 
knowledge of Scripture and clearer conception of Inspiration ; 
(3) intelligent missionary work, including sympathetic study 
of Eastern faiths; (4) relations of religion and philosophy to the 
discoveries of science.——Dr. F. G. Kenyon’s Gospels in the Early 
Church is an excellent synopsis of the later as opposed to the 
earlier critical conclusions as to the date of the Gospel, the first 
as against the second century theory——The Rev. Dr. Wright 
deals with Isaiah lii.-liti. He writes: “Our view is that the prophecy 
was an enigma, which could not be fully understood in the days 
before Christ, but which has been solved by the sufferings, death, 
resurrection, and exaltation of Him who was both Son of Man and 
Son of God.” An “enigma” must be understood or not. There 
can be no “ fully” or “ not fully” in the matter. The question is, 
—Was it understood at all? Suppose that the prophecy was 
published in the same way that the prophecy of Jeremiah (xxxvi.) 
was published; what did the hearers make of it? Did they 
understand it, not “wholly ”—that it is superfluous to say—but 
at all? and how? Did they project their minds entirely into the 
future, or did they think,and were they led to think, of the suffering 
“ Servant of Jehovah” as a man of the present or the near past ? 
It was an “enigma,” says Dr. Wright, a riddle, that is. What a 
thing for a prophet to utter!——The Fall Story, by the Rev. 
F. RB. Tennant, is concerned with the most difficult subject of all. 
The Nicene Creed commits all Christendom that accepts it to the 
doctrine of inherited guilt, involving penalties which can be 
remitted inone way only. This guilt the plain words of Scripture, 
* Adam’s transgression,” connect with the “Fall Story.” How are 
these things to be reconciled with the teachings of science, with 
evolution, with the prehistoric chapter of anthropology? “If the 
Fall-story,” writes Mr. Tennant, “ is to some extent a record of the 
stages of developing theological specu lation amongst the Semites, 
and more especially among the Hebrews, it is the more obvious that 
we cannot look to it for a true history of the first parents of the 
human race, or for an explanation of universal sinfulness, or for 
a scientific description of the nature we inherit.” And how about 
the Creed? Shall we say that it points to a privilege of inestim- 
able value by which man is delivered from the moral evils which 
encompass him? But this is to go a long way from anything 
that was in the animus imponentis. 





Fleet Street from Within. By Henry Leach. (J. W. Arrow- 
smith, Bristol. 1s.)—This is a most entertaining book, quite as 
good a thing for its size and price as we have ever seen. Mr. 
Leach shows us the working of the daily newspaper, how news 
is got and dealt with, together with other things more or less 
connected with this. There are good stories about some famous 
* scoops,’—a “scoop” isa piece of important news of which a 
paper somehow contrives to get exclusive possession. There is 
the tale, for instance, how the great De Blowitz got for the 
Times the Treaty of Berlin and its Preamble in time to be 
published at the very hour when the Plenipotentiaries were 
signing it. More recent is the story of the postponement of the 
Coronation of King Edward. Here the opportunity was almost 
lost by the incredulity of the editor. Then there is the story 
of the loss of the ‘Aden’ steamship, a “ P. and O.” boat wrecked 
in the Indian Ocean. Reuter telegraphed the fact that the sur- 
vivors had been picked up from a lonely rock and landed at Aden. 
One paper obtained special information by cabling to the 
postmaster and English doctor at Aden. But the most striking 
detail seemed to the editor too extravagant, and was cut 
out. It was this, that while the survivors were waiting on the 
rock, with but the smallest hope, as they thought, of rescue, one 
of them remembered that if was May 24th, whereupon they sang 











“God Save the Queen” from beginning to end. . Some of the 
mistakes made in filling in telegrams are highly amusing. 
“Capture of Umbrage by the Zulus,”—the Zulus had taken 
umbrage at something; “The Tuesday Islands Annexed,”— 
Tuesday sittings had been taken for Government business. 
“Two thousand enthusiasts met in London to welcome Mr. 
Donovan, the celebrated Pioneer,”—* Enthusiast,’ ‘Donovan, 
‘Pioneer’ were horses so placed in a race; dynamite found in 
a Gladstone bag was interpreted by a fair-minded journal to 
mean a dastardly attempt on Mr. Gladstone's life, and by a 
bitter enemy as proof that “the efforts of this unscrupulous 
statesman to dismember the British Empire have brought him to 
a felon’s cell.’ We wonder whether it would be possible by 
diligent search in the British Museum newspaper room to tracg 
this quotation home. 


The Life and Work of Gladstone. By James Renwick. (Wyman 
and Sons. 1s. net.)—Mr. Renwick has, we may say, written this 
book for “the man in the street,” and has done his work excellently 
well, It is clear, compressed, leaves out nothing that ought to 
have been put in, and—a quality of the first importance in such 
a matter—is all of one colour. There are lights and shades in 
Mr. Morley’s great picture. This portrait is of the kind which 
Queen Elizabeth is said to have demanded from those who wera 
privileged to paint her,—all light. Gladstone’s was really a most 
complex nature; Mr. Renwick sees no complexity. There is the 
Dissolution of 1874, for instance, and the proposed abolition of 
the Income-tax. Mr. Morley scouts the idea of a bribe, but he 
makes the significant remark that the charge comes from those 
who “want better bread than can be made out of political 
wheat.” It is quite certain that if Gladstone had been inan 
assured position of power, able to point to continuous successes 
at by-elections, he would not have made the abolition a feature 
of his next Budget. Then the Irish policy is not quite as plain 
an affair as Mr. Renwick would seem to think. The words, 
“ Marching through rapine to the dismemberment of the Empire,” 
expressed the speaker’s conviction at the time; but there must 
have been some solution of continuity when the same man 
proposed to put power into the hands of the party so described, 
We do not blame Mr. Renwick’s book; we describe it. In the 
Act of Canonisation the pleadings of the advocatus diaboli do 
not appear. 


St. Giles of the Lepers. By Edward C. W. Grey. (Longmans 
and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Grey continued to collect materials 
for his book during more than thirty years; unhappily, he did 
not live to see it through the press. Few errors, however, meet 
the eye,—Mary Wollenscraft for “ Wollstonecraft” is the most 
serious that we have come across. The parish seems to have got 
its name (which does not appear in Domesday Book) from the 
hospital for Lepers founded by the Queen of Henry I. When 
this was dissolved temp. Henry VIII. “in the Fields” became 
the distinguishing title of the parish. The ancient parishes that 
bounded it were Marylebone (St. Mary on the Barme), St. 
Pancras, St. Andrew’s Holborn, and St. Clement Danes. One of 
its chief thoroughfares was the “ Via de Aldewych,” afterwards 
knownas Drury Lane, but with its name till recently surviving in 
Wych Street. Wych St. has now disappeared, but a more distin- 
guished successor in Aldwych preserves the tradition. Various 
notable events have occurred in the parish, and its streets 
abound with more or less famous names of old inhabitants. 
Some of the rectors have been men of note. One of them 
was Roger Manwaring, famous for the sermons in which 
he preached the doctrine that the King could impose taxes 
without the consent of Parliament to be paid by the faithful 
under pain of damnation. Parliament fined him £1,000, but 
Charles gave him the bishopric of St. David’s. Bryan Walton 
(1600-1661) was for a few months after the Restoration Bishop of 
Chester; John Sharpe was appointed Archbishop of York 
in 1691; William Baker was Bishop of Bangor, John Buckner 
Bishop of Chichester; and in our own time there have been 
Robert Bickersteth, Bishop of Ripon, and Anthony Thorold, suc- 
cessively Bishop of Rochester and Winchester. Not the least 
interesting chapter is that in which Mr. Grey describes his 
experiences as a Guardian of the Poor. We must mention also 
his modest and entertaining account of the founding of the Boys’ 
Institute. 


Alexander Mackennal, DD.: Life and Letters. By- Dugald 
Macfadyen, M.A. (J. Clarke aud Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—This book 
describes for us, largely in his own words, a very strong and attrac- 
tive personality. He speaks of himself in a singularly touching 
letter to a friend—written after the death of his eldest son—as “a 
dour Saxon tempered with the variable heats of tho Celt.” The 
dourness, we take it, was a matter of manner, for this was marked 
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by a certain reserve; his nature was strongly sympathetic, witha 
‘deep strain of tenderness in it,—witness the pathetic story of the 
slate and trinket kept for more than forty years in memory of a 
four-year-old child who had been his little friend in his student 
days. And the letters which are included in the “spiritual Direc- 
torate” tell the same story. Alexander Mackennal exercised the 
Congregational ministry at four places, Burton-on-Trent, Surbiton, 
Leicester, and finally Bowdon, where he spent the last twenty- 
‘seven years of his life. He had come early under the influence of 
F. D. Maurice; T. T. Lynch, a pioneer of liberal thought, 
whose name is now almost forgotten, was another teacher. 
And he was a devout and cautious follower of the Higher 
Criticism; in this respect also before his time, for he defended 
‘Colenso. There can be no doubt that he greatly influenced the 
Communion to which he belonged. It is too much to say that 
“the Broad Church has ceased to exist,” and that the Congrega- 
tionalists have taken up their work. But it cannot be denied that 
the position of the two bodies has greatly changed, for reaction for 
the moment threatens to dominate the Anglican Church. Of Dr. 
Mackennal’s ways of thinking many interesting examples are 
given. Here is something that touches on the Kenotic question, 
—he is speaking of the narratives in which Christ is described as 
marvelling, confused, and so forth. “ We must read theso stories 
humanly,” he says; “if we check the fair attempt to understand 
them from our own knowledge of human nature by applying an 
anknown standard of divinity, we shall be no nearer God, and we 
shall have lost the man.” His attitude as regards education is 
worth noting. “The plan which commends itself to me for the 
present educational difficulty ””—this was written in 1898—“has 
two fundamental principles—efficient local representation (local 
control for every school receiving public money) and the frank 
recognition of schools of different types.” He held “that the 
ethical and historical teaching”—undenominational, as it is 
called—*is insufficient and even dangerous without a basis of 
Christian dogma.” 


Thoughts on Life and Religion. By Professor Max Miller. 
(A. Constable and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mrs. Max Miiller has 
collected this “aftermath” from the writings, published and 
unpublished, of her husband, and the world is all the richer. 
We will say frankly that while all that we find here about “ Life” 
is admirable, some of the utterances concerning “ Religion” 
seem of less value. Professor Max Miiller hoped for a day 
“when the very name of miracle shall be struck out of the 
dictionary of Christian theology.” Should such a day come, 
the Gospels will certainly have to be rewritten. But this is not 
an occasion for controversy. Let us rather give a specimen from 
the unpublished thoughts :—* We live here ina narrow dwelling- 
house which presses us in on all sides, and yet we fancy it is the 
whole universe. But when the door opens, and a loved one passes 
‘out, never to return, we too step to the door and look out in 
tho distance, and realise then how small and empty the dwelling 
is, and how a larger, more beautiful world waits for us without. 
How it is in that larger world, who can say? but if we were so 
happy in the narrow dwelling, how much more happy shall we be 
out there.” “The stars which without their own contrivance 
have met, will meet again.” ' 


We have received from the Cambridge University Press in 
the new edition of the “ Writings of Matthew Prior,” Poems on 
Several Occasions, the Text Edited by A. RB. Waller, M.A. (4s. 6d, 
net). There are notes dealing with various readings of the text, 
and giving some alternative or omitted passages. The volume 
is quite a model of what such an edition should bo. 


Practical Advertising (Mather and Crowther) contains “A 
Complete List of Newspapers, Periodicals, &c., published in 
the United Kingdom, with days of issue, times for sending in 
advertisements, and in many cases prices charged. These last 
vary curiously. One paper charges £120 per page.——Baily’s 
Hunting Directory. By the Editor of Baily’s Magazine. (Vinton 
and Co. 5s.) 


Sacred Moments, Compiled by Emily Lydia Baldwin (Cornish 
Brothers, 4s. 6d. net), contains devotional poems in Italian, 
French, and German, arranged as “Texts for the Morning,” 
“Texts for the Evoning,” and “Sunday Readings.”——A Day- 
‘book of Milton. Compiled by Richard F. Towndrow. (Methuen 
and Co. 2s, 6d. net.)——Open Your Eyes (St. Martin’s Pross, 1s. 
aet) contains a selection of “ Master Thoughts from Emerson.” 


Two miniature Shakespeares may be mentioned together :— 
The Little Quarto Shakespeare, with Introductions and Footnotes 
by W. J. Craig (Methuen and Co., 1s. net per vol.), and The 


Waistcoat Pocket Shakespeare (A. Treherne and Co., Is. net 
per vol.) 


New: Epirions.—Who Wrote the Bible? By Washington 
Gladden, D.D. (James Clarke and Co. 1s. 6d. net.)——In “The 
Complete Works of Count Leo N. Tolstoy ” (J. M. Dent and Co.) 
we have Vols, KXIII. and XXIV. (3s. 6d. net per vol.), containing 
respectively Miscellaneous Essays and Letters and The Slavery of 
Our Times, Verses, &c., with Index and Bibliography.—History 
of the Gunpowder Plot. By Philip Sidney. (R.T.S. 2s. 6d.)—— 
Ships and Shipping. Edited by Lieutenant W.G. Ramsay Fairfax. 
(De La More Press. 5s. net.) Glossary of Botanical Terms. By 
B. D. Jackson. (Duckworth and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)——The King’s 
Own. By Captain Marryat. (J. Lane. 1s. and 2s. net.) ——The Black 
Familiars, by L. B. Walford (J. Clarke and Co., 2s.) ; and from the 
same publishers the following by S. R. Crockett: Kit Kennedy, 
Flower o’ the Corn, and Cinderella (2s. each).——Hellespont on 
Bridge. (T. De La Rue and Co. 5s. net.)——More Tasty Dishes : 
a Companion to “ Tasty Dishes.” (J. Clarke and Co. 1s.) 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
<i 


Aston (W. G.), Shinto: the Way of the Gods, 8vo.. ...(Longmans) net 6/0 
Avebury (inet. Notes on the Life aarecaed of British "Flowering Plants, 
Bvo.. .(Macm illan) net 15/0 
Bethlehem to Olivet : Pictures by Modern. Painters, folio 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 10/6 
Between the Cupolas, by W., Cr BVO .......cscescecssesesenscescessen ces (Headley) net 2/6 
Bielschowsky (A.), Life of Goethe, Vol. I., 8vo. .-(Putnam) net 15/0 











Black Adventure Book (The), 8vo... lasthadis<echahiodel assell) 5/0 
Bon | (f) ), Gothic Architecture in Europe, it imp Bro nae ...(Batsford) net 31/6 
Bonte (W.), The Mother Goose Puzzle Boo ..(Dent) net 2/6 
ome (J. M.), Tones and Undertones, oa: sean’ am Sherratt it & & Hughes net 6/0 
Brown (C.), Bold Robin and his Forest ne cr we ...(Dent) net 2/6 
Burnett (F. H.), A Little Princess, 8vo .. ..... a SEES « (Warne) 6/9 
Burton (J. B.), The Sword of Gideon, cr 8v0 .. atsotianeanndsnadia (Cassell) 6/0 
Cassell’s Natural History for Young People, roy BVO scccce ccdecscdece (Cassell) 6/0 
Chamblin (J.), Lady Bobs, her Brother, and I, cr 8vo ... ...{Patnam) 6/0 
Chesterton (A. M.), The Garden of Childhood, cr 8vo (s onnenschein) net 2/6 
Conybeare (John), Letters and Exercises, cr 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Cox by E.), John Carruthers, Indian Policeman, cr 8vo... Cassell) 3/6 





Crane (W.), A Flower Wedding, 4to ....(Cassell) 6/0 
Crawford (F. M.), Gleanings from Venetian History, 2 vols. (Macmillan) net = 
Debenham (M. H.), A Goodly Pearl, cr 8vo ss on Society) 
















Dene (R.), The Curse: and it was So, cr 8vo.., oll e) 33 
Denning (J. R.), Indian Echoes, cr 8v0... teeth TSE "”.(Blackie) net 3/6 
D’Este (M.), Through Corsica with a Camera. cr 8v0 (Putnam) net 7/6 
Dickinson (G. L.), A Modern Symposium, cr 8vo ...... ar B. Johnson) net 2/6 
Diehl (A. M.), A Lonely Fight, cr 8vo ..... -(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Dillon (A.), King William I., the Conqueror, T6mo .. cose —— net 4/6 
Dyer (T. T. F.), Folk-Lore of Women, cr 8vo tock) 6/0 
Evans (H. A.), Highways and Byways in Oxford and the em — 8vo 
Macmillan) 6/0 
Fawcett (Mrs. H.), Five Famous Frenchwomen, cr 8vo ............++ Cassell) 6/0 
Flammarion (C.), Thunder and Lightning, cr 8vo...(Chatto & Windus rg 6/0 
Flatters (A.), Methods of een sagenig Research : Vegetable Histolog: 
4to ~ we diese = & Hughes) aa 21/0 
(E . Verses, ‘Wise and Otherwi Ded... ide weeded (Cassell) 5/0 
Fox (J. f A Mountain tg, eee oneaiet 3/6 
Gaunt (L. H.), School-Mates, 4to .. sid 2/6 
Gibson (R.), An Old Berwiokshire Town, er8vo .., (Oliver & Baya} ne et 3/6 
Grey Adventure Book (The), 8vo ... ll) 5/0 
Grindrod (C. F.), Studies in Rhyme ‘and Rhythm, cr 8v0 (E. M athews) net 3/6 
Hastings (Warren), Letters to his Wife. 8vo..............(W- Blackwood) net 15/0 





Hodgson (Mrs. W.), How to Identify Old Chinese Porcelain ...(Methuen) 6/0 
Hollings (F. 8.), The Duke of Enghien, se — sacra er8vo (E.Stock) 3/6 
Hookham (P. ) Plays and Poems, 12mo .. ..(K, Paul) net 5/0 
Horton (R. The: Hidden oo. er 8vo.. et C. Brown) 3/6 
Hough (E.), Heart's Desire, cr 8vo ...... ecceee ...(Macmillan) 6/0 
Japp (A. H.), Master Missionaries, cr 8vo (Unwin) 3/6 


Jesperson :. JN sete, Son and Structure of the English Language ( N utt) net 3/6 

Johnson (J. Macdo cr BVo ..... AL Pi 

Kearton ar, Co, ), Pictures from Nature in ‘portfolio... 

Lang (A.), The Clyde Mystery, cr 8vo .... 

Lang (C. G.), The Opportunity of the Church of England (Longmans) net 

Leathem (J. G.), Volume and Surface Integrals Used in Physics, 8vo 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net 

Lees (BR. J.), The Life Elysian, cr 8vo CMUMERCRS 

Let "Youth put Know, by Kappa, cr 8vo.., 

Little Folks’ Book of Heroes (rie) baw" 









Little Folks’ Fair: hea = 4to... ed 3/6 
Little Folks’ Sunday (The), ~.. (Cassell) 5/0 
Little (W. J. K.), The Coutict of Ideals in the Church of England, 8v0 

IT. Pitman) 10/6 
Loyson (Mme, H.),To Jerusalem through the Lands of Islam (K. Paul) net 10/6 
Lyde (L. W.), A Military Geography of the ——. a ha net 5/0 
Mead (C. M.), Irenic Theology, cr 8vo... ; aa 6/0 
Meade (L. T.), The Face of Juliet, cr 80... Long) 6/0 
Menpes es .) and Steel (F.A.), India Painted and. Described, 8v0. ( Bink) net 20/0 
Miller (W.), Greek Life in Town and Country, cr 8vo............ (Newnes) net 3/6 


Morice (A. G.), History of the Northern Interior of British Columbia, 8vo 
—_ net 16/0 


Totleael Gallery of British Art: Tate Gallery, folio.................00 (Cassell) 12/0 

eedham (R.) & Webster (A.), Somerset House, Past and Present (Unwin) 21/0 
Soman (P.), London, Vanished and Vanishing, 8vo................ (Black) net 20/0 
Oppenheim (Baron F, von), British Imperialism, “ ty pies (A. Owen) net 2/6 
Paul (H.), A History of Modern England, Vol. IV., 8vo...... (Macmillan) net 8/6 
Paul (H.), = FO SS eae (I. Pitman) net 16/0 
Pearce (J. H.), The Dreamer’s Book, 12mo .......... .(A. H, Bullen) net 3/6 






Pictures in Thoes of the Peak of Derbyshire, DD inttiinmcsaiaaan (Jarrold) net 2/6 











Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood (The), imp 8vo ............ ..(Newnes) net 3/6 
Reid Y), The Garden God, 4to sddchhatha tncediaitipnaaal (Nutt) net 15/0 
Reid ie Wemyss), Memoirs, 1842- 1885, lh hia ca ...(Cassell) net 18/0 
Reynolds (A. B.), A Morning of Childhood, 4t0 20.0... ..ccccc.eeeees (Simpkin) 26 
Riviera Rambles and Gambols, by Rouge et Noir, 8vo ...(Winning Post) net 2/46 
Robertson (C. G.) and Bartholomew (J. G.), Historic: ul and Modern Atlas 
enn the British Empire, 4to .. .. (Methuen) net 4/6 
rs (C. F.), Principles of Parish Work, cr 8y0 . x" “(Longmans) net 5/0 
Rites (Lord), Wallace, Burns, Stevenson : App ations, 4to 
- Mackay) net 10/ 
Ross (J.), Florentine Palaces and their Stories, cr 8vo ............(Dent) net 6/0 
Rowley (C.), Workshop Parodies, and other Poems, cr 8v0 
oe & Hughes) net 5/0 
Russell (T..B.), A Hundred Years Hence, cr 8vo_ ......... .(Unwin) 7/6 
Seligman (E. B, A.), Principles of Economics, cr BVO sscses ... (Longmans) net 9/0 
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: Ghekes eare of} Venus and Adonis, 120 sesesssseeeeees (A. H. Ruipe)-s ua an 
wit, H Grganotherapy, CT BVO,...000005 

Smith \Gi sy)» * Jesus Passed By, _~ 8vo 

Snowden te ), Princess Joyce, cr 

Sommerv: ile, .),»-Practical tions: Science, er 8vo 
‘Standing (P. C.), Sir L. Alma Tadema, 8V0 .........++ cS 

Step (E.), A Naturalist’s Holiday, cr 8vo 
Stevenson (J (J. 9, The Ruthven of Freeland Peerage, 4to (MacLehose) net 5/0 
° 






eeeeeeeresnessecceseces 










urs with Rabelais, cr 8vo, Methuen) net 3/6 

ame A «ds Christian Ch , er 8vo ) net 7/6 
treet (L.), Shadow and Gleam, 16mo... . Mathews) net 2/6 
Beabhe Ww. A The Story of Cambridge, 12mo seesseseee(Dent) net 4/6 
Synge ( ), The Wall of the Saints, cr 8V0.........se0000 (A. H. Bullen) net 3/6 
the Days of Queen Victoria, cr 8vo......... (Hutchinson) 3/6 


Tappan 
-Terry s ( 8.), i ts Scottish Parliament, 1603-1707, 8vo......(MacLehose) net 10/0 
Thomas (A.), Pretender, cr 8vo .. » (Di 
Thomas i. ), Echoes and Pictures from ‘the Life ‘of ‘Christ .. ‘(lane ne 
Wallis (H.), The Cloud Kingdom, cr 8V0 ......ssscesseccesseceeeensceeees (Lane) ne 
Walmsley (J.), Elements of Theory and Practice of Bockioeeping, o 
(F. Hodgson) 8 3/6 


Weale (B. L. P.), The Re-shaping of the Far East, 2 vols. Cinenien net 25/0 
White (A.), Nelson and the Twentieth Century, cr 8vo Cassell) net 5/0 
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ap Mite A ae of the World, cr 8vo .. ..(Cassell) 6/0 
son Sy Boss of Little Arcady, cr aaa .(K, Fan) § 6/0 
Young )T e Sands Of Pleasure, Cr 8VO ....ccsesseesesees ..(Biehards) 6/0 
A CHOICE OF 
50,000 
petal n tears XMAS GIFTS 
50,000 


Catalogue, 800 Illustrations, Free. Liberty & Co., Regent St., London 


OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 








ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
E.,ECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


A.D. 1720. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West End Branch: 79 PALL MALL, S.W. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Appendicitis, &e.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Claims Paid, £4,800,000. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


Established 1849. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 





Everybody knows 
that it 


is an admirable food, 
the nicest and most nutritious 
beverage for the breakfast table. 
It is made in a moment with 


EPPS’S COCOA 
EPPS’S COCOA 
a BA 


EPPS’S COCOA Mo all. 


STOUTNESS AND ITS DISCOMFORT 
Can be easily removed without drugs and starvation. 





TAKE 
KALARI BISCUITS 


instead of toast and bread at all meals. 


Write for Free Sample and Booklet to— 


ALLIANGE ASSURANCE c0., LT, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, £0, 
Chairman; The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, @:0.v.0; 


Invested Funds Exceed £11,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below erage 
rates of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit oa 
Bxpenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged 
—— Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net yo alle 
pode 
NOTE.—The average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 13-7 
per cent, of the premiums. 
Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits, receive four-fifths of the total 
profits wept yp from the Company’s Life Department. These profits 
are large, and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses i in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December 31st, 1908. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium are determined according to the various 
classes of risks, and services of skilled surveyors are always available to 
inspect risks, to quote premiums, and to assist the public in arranging 
their insurances. 

Policy Conditions.—The Policy Conditions have recently been simplified, 

Settlements.—All claims are settled in the most prompt and liberal manner, 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF 
ASSURANGE., 





Intending Assurers are invited to apply for 
Prospectus. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kine Wir111am Street, E.C, WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, 8.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH. 





LEA & LEA & 
PERRINS’ PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE 
ACCUMULATED FUND 0 £6,000,000 

NATIONAL PAID IN CLAIMS oe ann than £12,500,000 

PROVIDENT | ro pats sre divided rer trea seta 

INSTITUTION | vinng tite Acourance, at roinimaum owt, with ro: 

FOR MUTUAL vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 

LIFE ASSURANCE. 











No. 48 Gracecuurcy Strert, Lonpoy, E.C. 








The ideal tounge is one oF 


HAMPTON and SONS 


RESTFUL EASY CHAIRS, 
which are designed and manufactured with a view to affording the 
Greatest possible Ease and Comfort. 


They are manufactured in HAMPTONS’ own workshops from 
only the best materials produced. 

For many examples of Best Current Values in Upholstered Furni- 

ture, see Hampton § Sons’ New Book of Easy Chairs, No, S211, 

sent post-free on application. 


HAMPTONS pay carriage to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 





KALARI BISCUIT DEPOT, 50 Regent St., London. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR 8Q., LONDON, S.W. 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
——@—— 


OvTstIpE PaGu (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS, 


ibe appeal 12 : epee Cine intet Fea £6 $ g 
8 Column) ...«.... 6 6 Half Narrow UMN «eceee ee 
seer rage (Htart-Goiamn) 8 3 0O{ Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 1 0 


Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 
CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page eeevecseceeeeeee £16 16 Of Inside Page ..seccsereceeeee fl4 14 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width.of page, 16s, an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 





— 
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ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
BROMLEY HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 


OOUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BROMLEY. 

A JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS is REQUIRED in January next at the 

above-named School. Candidates should have had special experience in teach- 
children between the ages of 8 and 12, 
ference will be given to those who are registered or are qualified for 

registration in Ooluunn B, Ability to teach Needlework desirable, but not 
essential, 

Initial , £90 per annum, rising, in accordance with the Committee's 
scale, by annual increments of £5 to a maximum of £150 per annum, , 

Application forms will be supplied by Mr. H. J. WHARRIE, Education 
Offices, Bromley, Kent, to whom they should be returned so as to reach him 
not later than y, the 28th November, 1905. 

Canvassing will be considered a disqualifica: 








tion. 
By Order of the Committee, 
FBRAS. W. CROOK, Secretary. 
44 Bedford Row, London, W.C., 


15th November, 1905. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF LATIN. 


The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the Post of PROFESSOR 
of LATIN at the above College, at a salary of £300 a year. 

Applications, together with 70 printed copies of testimonials, must 
reach the undersigned, from whom full particulars may be obtained, not 
later than Tuesday, November 28th, 1905, 

J. H. DAVIES, Registrar. 








HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, S:W. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 

A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY WOMEN TEACHERS, 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer of Education 
in the University of Manchester. 

Resident Tutor: Miss GODSON, Mathematical Tripos, Cambridge. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, the Cam’ 
Teacher’s Certificate, and the Teacher’s Diploma of the University of London. 

Full courses of professional training are provided for students ing to 
teach in various types of S d s 1 The student attend 
Lectures of the University Reader in cation in addition to those given by 
the Cherwell Hall staff. Special facilities are afforded for tice in teaching 
the various school subjects on modern methods. Two Scholarships of 4 
each are awarded each year. There will be several vacancies in January, 1906, 
Particulars may be obtained from the Principal. 


SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (F zz, for Board & Tuition, £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
education, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers. 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers. . 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (fen £40-45) 
(8ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 
Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and practical 
education (including French and German) to the daughters of and oth 


er 
professional men, The Head-Mis' H. WALSH, will be pleased to 
send Prospectus to all inquirers. 


ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE’S WOOD. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
600 ft. above sea level. 
ice of 


Sandy soil; nine acres of | oem ag near 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Gertif. for Theory and Practi 
loma for Teaching of German 


Teaching (St. George’s College, Edinburgh), Di 
" NEILD, MLA. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb, 














Berlin) ; and Miss HELEN 
2 : cated Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount Schoo 
ork. 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds. Excellent 
Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
te pe rm the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
and others. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON.~— 

A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be competed for in June, 1906, 

The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 

£30 a year.—For particulars of the Examination, apply to Miss WRAITH, 
Roed School, Brighton. 














EAD-MASTER for TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
WOLVERHAMPTON, January next. Salary £500 per annum, and 
house. Must be a Free Churchman (Congregationalist or Baptist preferred). 
—Applications, with testimonials, to be sent to the SECRETARY before 
December 4th. 





ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
Full staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees, Tennis, 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. 
Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 





AFFRON WALDEN TRAINING COLLEGE, ESSEX. 
—WANTED in January, RESIDENT SCIENCE MISTRHSS. Science 
degree or its equivalent essential. One who has a teacher’s diploma and can 
teach Drawing and Drill preferred.—Particulars may be had from the 
PRINCIPAL, to whom applications should be sent. 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. ‘Thoroughl. 
good education. Special attention to development of pi tet Bf 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B,A. London, Camb, Trs’. Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 





IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BARNSLEY, YORK- 

SHIRE.—SCIENCE MISTRESS WANTED in January; fully quali- 

fied; initial salary, £125; non-res. Also MISTRESS TO TEACH NEEDLE- 

WORK and HYGIENE; initial salary, £100; non-res.—Apply, stating age, 
degree, experience, &., to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 





ANTED, GENUINE OLD ENGLISH ARM- 

CHAIR with cane seat, sides, and back; known as “ BERGERDE.” 

Send photo or sketch with price.—Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


LADY DESIRES RE-ENGAGEMENT as COM- 
PANION or CHAPERON, at home or abroad. Has lived on the Con- 
tinent and in Egypt; useful knowledge of several languages; accustomed to 
travel. Would accompany delicate lady or young girl abroad for winter 
months.—Apply, “ORIENT,” Box 98, The Spectator, 1 Wellington St., London, 


REAT MALVERN.—SCHOOL PREMISES TO BE 

LET after Christ: A hand House, centrally situated, with flower 

and kitchen gardens, greenh , levelled and drained cricket field, tennis 

ground, carpenter’s shop, gymnasium, open and covered fives courts, gravelled 

peyground, coachhouse, stabling, &c.—For particulars apply to Rev. 8. 
ATHAM, Farncombe House, Worthing. 














IGHFIELD, HENDON, N.W. 
Principals—Miss C. METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS, late 
of the Froebel Educational Institute (School and Co: )e 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, January 24th, 1906. 
Prospectus on application to PRINCIPALS or SECRETARY. 


AZEL BANK, MALVER N. 
(The Misses JUDSON.) 
Thorough modern education with individual care and training. Excellent 
staff of teachers, Large playing-tield. Gymnasium. Junior house for 
younger pupils. 


UNORLAN, HARROGATE—HIGH-CLASS 

SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises ; 
playing field. Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses, Careful training in 


character and manners. Special paid to health. 














O PUBLISHERS, SOLICITORS, and Others.— 

12 and 13 HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND, W.C.—TO BE LET, at 

very moderate rental, Front Suite of splendid BUSINESS OFFICES, con- 
taining 5 large rooms, offices, &c.—Full particulars on application to Messrs. 
BIDDLE, THORNE, WELSFORD, and SIDGWICK, 22 Aldermanbury, E.C, 


V ACANOY in January for TWO BOARDERS on half- 
fees, High-class School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Health resort 
West of England, Exceptional advantages for accomplishments. Also 
VACANCY for STUDENT MISTRESS, and KINDERGARTEN STUDENT 
tobe trained. Premium.—C/o “F. E. O.,” 6 Winchelsea Road, Newark-on-Trent. 
HE PRINCIPAL of a High-class “ Recognised” 
Boarding School for Girls, in fine position on South Coast, can 
BECEIVE on HALF-TERMS, to fill vacancies, one or two PUPILS of good 


social position.— B, Z.,” care of Messrs. J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, 


S UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 











LANCASHIRE. 
School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education; beautiful 
Scenery; summer and winter health resort, Head-Mistress, Miss M. E. 


BROTHERS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B. 


St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, UL A, Scheme, the Universi 
St. Andrews, N.B. . dren scneliab haaleiane: 


HE 
Hi 





DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 





ead-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 


y School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development, 


aS. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 

Daughters of ee ee Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting, High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


INDHEAD.—LINGHOLT SCHOOL for GIRLS will 

be REMOVED to HIGH PITFOLD, HINDHEAD, during the Christ- 
mas Holidays, and Re-open for the Easter Term, 1906, on January 20th.— 
Principal: Miss MACRAE MOIR. 


N ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE.—‘ Highlands,” 
Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised by Board of Educa- 
=a) situated in one of the healthiest 


of Great Britain. Trained 
English and Foreign Teachers. Thorough modern education. Individual 
care.—Prospectus on application. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E. M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 
ST, ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 


houses in connection with it are situa near the sea, and there are ~— 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and tes ee Every care is taken 1 
cal 

















bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
mbridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others, 


house, 


combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD MISTRESS, 
St. Ka’ ines , St Andrews. 
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MONI O A’S, OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGR 
e TADWORTH, SURREY. UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
The College pre. 


HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on Modern Lines. 





Apply, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Tripos. 
SCHOOL REOPENED SEPTEMBER 27th. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL 
GIRLS, Ltd. 

Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 

Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A. 
° 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER, 
Music School under the direction of Mr, Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others. 

2 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 


‘T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 

Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHFSTER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 

Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 

Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 

“‘_gaaad of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 

Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon, Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

HALESOWEN (Residential), offers attractive vocation for women of 

good education as Teachers of Physical Culture. Also care of those requiring 

physical training, remedial movements, out-door games, country life. Send 
for Prospectus, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, RB.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live 1 te agree Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientafic Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
ey gy = Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
wi Diplomas, awarued to ful students, Schools and Colleges 
mee with C teachers, 
ALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Mas: , Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. e students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Lan; es, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H. L. 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


fNHE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers,—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATH urer : 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
‘Teachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 
each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Students, 
—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
and most thorough Training, including Massage and remedial exercises on 


the Swedish system. 
Write to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 


MMNHE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. 
Bracing situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret ll; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs, T. H. Green, of Oxford ; the Bishop of S. David’s; 
the Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman, 


AXONHOLME, S. PROMENADE, ST. ANNE’S-ON- 
SEA, LANCS. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Principals : The Misses ASHBURNER 

— prepared for all Examinations. Particular attention given to delicate 

or backward Pupils. Fees Moderate. Capital Situation. Splendid Sea View. 


ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET’S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey ,&ce 


ANK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog- 
nised). Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. Resident French 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymnastics, Swimming, Riding, Golf.— 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 





FOR 





















































hy fey Ay Royle 
of the Oxford Hosours Exam a maintntin, 

will be offered for competition ia Jay, 100 teen on 
Englefield Green, Surrey. y College, 


ONMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


EXAMINATION FOR SEVEN FOUNDATION SCH 
He saat ESPAY, December 3th. OLARSEIP, 
cent successes include four w) ips at Oxford (one at Balliol); 7th 
and 16th places in Home and Indian C.S. Competiti i 
Cadetship, &c., &c. Good leaving Exhibitions. ee: Oe; ee 
Apply to Head-Master, E. H. CULLEY, Esq., M.A. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON.—The NEW 
JUNIOR HOUSE will be OPEN JANUARY, 1905. Built on site over. 
looking cricket ground. Large play-room and dining-hall, and dormitories 
built according to the latest ideas. Fees 23 guineas per term (inclusive), 
Apply, Rev. C. G. LOWE, Redlands, Tiverton, Chaplain, : 


YLLIES, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Messrs. H. & 
STEWART, M.A., Mathl. Hons, Cambridge, and A. W. FOX. MA. 
Classical Exhibitioner, Oxford, and Licencies és Lettres (Honours),’ Paris, 
with strong staff of Resident University men, prepare a limited number of 
Pupils for UNIVERSITIES, SERVICES, and OTHER EXAMS, INDI. 
VIDUAL INSTRUCTION GUARANTEED. Good premises and grounds, 
—Prospectus, Testimonials, and recent Successes on application. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Govemors, tha 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages te 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Thoasvent, hea HEAD-MASTER, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 6th 

to 8th, for Classics, Maths., and Army Subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, 

NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee, 

JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildings, Five 
Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev, A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


HLS Te | H O O L. 

The Award of HEAD-MASTER’S NOMINATIONS will be considered in, 
order of application.—For particulars of ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 
ARMY CLASSES (Woolwich June Successes), JUNIOR HOUSE, &e., apply 
Head-Master, Rev. H. A. DALTON, The School House, Felsted, Essex. 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next,— 
Apply The BURSAR. 
SCHOOL. 


UNDLE 


An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
DECEMBER 5th and 6th. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


Ae Oks tie SE 0°08 Lt. i 8 ¢42@ ed 


SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS on DECEMBER 8th and 9th, 
Apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. - 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for three or 

more Scholarships (£40-£20), UNDER A REVISED SCHEME, will be 

held in March.—For further particularsapply to the HEAD-MASTER, Schoo} 
House, Oakham, Rutland. 


RENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 


TWO CHORAL SCHOLARSHIPS, value £35 and £25 (School fees amonnt 
to £75) per annum respectively, will be offered for Competition in December, 
Each Scholarship lasts while the boy remains at the College. 

For full particulars apply to the Choirmaster, B. G. THORNE, B. Mus. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 


Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, Sci: +ol House. 


























will be held on 


























WALES COAST, ST. CHAD'S, PRESTATYN.— 

e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E. of Colwyn 

Bay. 4$hrs. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 

mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. NEXT TERM JAN. 19th.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


LTHAM COLLEGE KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 


EXAMINATION for OPEN and other SCHOLARSHIPS, DEC. 13th-lith. 
Apply, Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D. NEXT TERM Jan. 17th. _ 


HIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX. 


NEXT TERM COMMENCES on FRIDAY, January 19th, 1£06. 
For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships and Foundationerships, 
apply to the B:v. Canon SWALLOW, Head-Master. 
ISPHAM LODGE, vii PRESTON, LANCS.— 
Boarding School for Boys, Principal, J. E. LUCAS, B.A.Lond. Pupils 














re for all Exams. High situation, facing sea. Gymnasium, playing- 

eld, swimming-bath, &c. Backward boys successfully taught. A Junior 
department. 

HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Preliminary enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR; those cone 
cerning Scholarship Examination (Dec. 5th and 6th) to the HEAD-MASTER. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors, 


LANDUDNO, Tan-y-Bryn.—F reparator School; recog- 
nised by Board of Education. On hill-side, near Little Orme’s 
Inspection cordially invited.—L. H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.) 


T. LEONARD’S SCHOOL, for the Education of Boys of 
seven to fourteen, will be OPENED by Mrs. ENNIS RICHMOND at 

Hythe, Kent, in January, 1906, with the assistance of her son, Mr. KENN ETH 
RICHMOND, and a competent staff. The religious teaching will be under 
the direction of the Rev. WILFRID RICHMOND, Chaplain of Lincoln’s. 
Inn. The aim of the school will be to provide a sound education at fixed, 
moderate charges, combined with a perfectly simple life, free from luxury and 
unneces expense. The house and grounds are situated on the S.W. slope 
of the hill behind the town, half a mile from the Sea and five miles west 
Folkestone. — Prospectus and full particulars can be had from 
RICHMOND, Hythe, Kent. 
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GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
try, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 


Lie IRIS, VERSAILLES.—Highly recommended HOME 





PENSION for a FEW GIRLS. Comfortable house. Social advantages. 
Languages, 


vellent French teaching. Opportunities for studying Music, Art 
Rue Victor 


Lessons in Cookery.—For terms, &c., apply Mlle. DEVOT, 17ter 
Bart, Versailles, France. 


ere | . 
EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their ucation in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masters. Galleries, Concerts, Tennis, riding, fencing.—For Prosp and 
references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, Neuilly, Paris, 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
jofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Muisson des Roches, Parc 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or ig in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
lasses, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desir Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


{RANCE.—Com rehensive Study of French Language in 

Girls’ Protestant Home School. Numbers limited to ten. Language 
exclusively French. Carefulsupervision. Bracing situation in country, fifteen 
minutes from town, Art course.—Address, Villa Coligny, Bihorel-lés-Rouen, 
France. 


OTHA, GERMANY.—Uomfortable and refined HOME 
for GIRLS and LADIES, in the house of Friulein METZEROTH 
dipl.), 13 Waltershiuserstrasse, Gotha ; recommended by first-class Euglish 
‘amilies, also by the Chaplain of the English Church at Gotha, Dr, Cosens 
Exceptional educational advantages, languages, music; terms £4 10s. por m. 


ee A/ MAIN, GERMANY.—Two or three 


YOUNG LADIES desiring to LEARN GERMAN and — = 
nglis 





























find good opportunity in a comfortable home and good family. 
references.—-Apply, LIEFMANN, Schwindstrasse 12, Frankfort. 


ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 

RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 

10 to 16 years of age. Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instruc- 

tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 

beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Bev. B. 
FRITSCHT, Neuwied, Prussia. 


TPFIUITION IN SWITZERLAND.—Mr. J. C. POWELL, 

M.A., assisted by Mr. P. S. GREIG, R.E., intends to TAKE a PARTY of 
PUPILS to SWITZERLAND, starting about January 10th, 1906, and return- 
ing ealy in April.—Apply for further details to J. C. POWELL, Esq., Hinton 
Bluet Manor, Temple Cloud, Bristol. 


1) DUCA TiO N. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. ‘Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


J\0 PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS. The Rev. G. E. 
MACKIE, Chief Secretary and Inspector of the Church Schools Com- 
pany, is prepared to visit schools in any part of England and_ confidentially 
ADVISE PRINCIPALS on all matters connected with Recognition of 
Schools, Registration of Teachers, improvemeut of premises or teavhing, &c. 
Consultations by post, or at the Church House, Westminster. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 
and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements,—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


SCHOOLS TO SUIT PARENTS’ REQUIREMENTS 
in reason). 

Having an intimate knowledge yo the Educational Establishments in this 
country and abroad, we are in a position to satisfy the wants of Parents as to 
class, situation, size, fees, &c. 

Prospectuses and full information forwarded, FREE OF CHARGE, on 
receipt of detailed statement of requirements. Each inquiry receives the 
individual attention of Mr. J. H. Paton. 


J. & J. PATON, EDUCATIONAL AGENTS, M3 CANNON STREET, 
INTERVIEWS 9 to 5, or by appointment. "TELEPHONE, 5053 CENTRAL. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

_ parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 

Pirtculars. Schools also recommended._MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 

& td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“‘Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 

WANT ED. 


YPEWRITING 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, 
J Further Particulars on Application. 
aD a Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


OUSANDS of PEOPLE do not know what the 

Religion called THEISM is. Rational seekers after TRUTH are invited 

£0 apply for THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 

ssion, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 

Piccadilly, W., where Services are held every Sunday at lland7. Literature 
Sent gratis and post-free, 















































NOtcs TO DEALERS AND COLLECTORS. 


The Proprietor of the MUSEUM ALT-DEUTSCHLAND, Wiesbaden, 
Germany, wishes to state that the advertisement which appeared in the 
Spectator on November 18th describing the collection as one of the finest in 


Europe 
collection. 


OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES.— 

_ Two large spring Chickens, 4s; two specially selected, 5s.; trussed. 
Carriage paid anywhere. Cash with order; if in London, cash on delivery.— 
CENTRAL SUPPLY, 51 Farringdon Street, Smithfield, London. 


RESH FISH, Direct from the World’s Largest Fish 

.. Market. Family trade our Speciality, Guaranteed Fresh, Carriage 
Paid, Cleaned for Cooking. Quick Delivery. 6lbs., 2s.; 9lbs., 9s. 6d.; 11Ibs., 
3s. ; 14lbs., 38. 64.; 21lbs., 5s. List, particulars free. Prime Cured Fish.— 
NORTH SEA FISHERIES CO., Grimsby. (Quote Paper.) 


CoE STYLE, and QUALITY in BEST HAND- 
MADE FOOTGEAR, to Measure Only. West End work 20 per cent. 
below West End prices. Famed for Shooting Boots. Self-measurement 
directions free; call preferred.—JOHN EVANS BOUT FITTING CO., 69 
Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.—Established 1836. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 

8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 

F.Z,S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommended 

by Dr. H. Woodward, F'.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


RooT# LINE. \MERS. 


misleading. It is simply a very good and large private 























ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 


WINTER TOUR (25 days—£16. Longer at reduced price) to the NEW 
RIVIERA OF PORTUGAL—MONT ‘ESTORIL, at mouth of the Tagus— 
300 MILES SOUTH of ITALIAN and FRENCH RIVIERAS. South aspect; 
sheltered from cold winds, 

Other Tours to PORTUGAL and MADEIRA, 13 to 27 days, £10 to £20 inclu- 
sive; longer by arrangement. 

By ‘CLEMENT,’ 3,445 tons, from LIVERPOOL, November 28th. 

Sailings December 8th and 19th.—Apply BOOTH S.S. CO., Ltd., No. 8 Adelphi 
Terrace, Strand, W.C.; or 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


M.S.P,—THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET 
° COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 








NOVEMBER—MARCH, 
6 Weeks, £50. 























SPECIAL TOURS. 
56 Days, £56, 70 Days, £70. 
WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS, 
January and February. Eight Weeks, 70 guineas. 
For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 
CRUISES on S.Y, ‘ARGONAUT'’ (tonnage 3,273). Luxurious Steam Yacht, 
Perfect Cuisine. 
London-Marseilles return ticket £5 5s. extra. 
1 13s. PALMA, ALGIERS, MALTA, SICILY, 
NAPLES, &c., December 27th. 
£17 17s. PALESTINE, EGYPT, and GREECE, January 15th, 
Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
OOKS WANTED.—Buyers sent any distance for large 
collections. 25s, each offered for Churchill’s Poetical Works, 3 vols., 
1844; Chaucer, 6 vols., 1852; Brewer’s Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; Borrow’s 
Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862, All inquiries answered. 100,000 books wanted and for 
sale, Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright St., Birmingham . 
OOKS WANTED.—£30 offered for Vanity Fair, 20 
numbers, 1347-48; £15 for Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, 9 vols. ; £5 for 
Smith’s British Mezzo Portraits, 5 vols. ; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843; £5 
for Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £2 for Yule’s Cathay, 2 vols., 1866; £2 for Jane 
Eyre, 8 vols., 1847; £10 for Pembroke’s Tragedie of Antonie, 1595; 10s. for 
Shaw's Plays, 2 vols., 1898, Please report any books by Bernard Shaw. If you 
have any rare books for sale, please send lists. Iam the recognised and largest 
buyer. BOOK CATALOGUES FREE. Topography, Fiction, Sporting, First 
Editions, Genealogical Works, Americana, and rare out-of-print works of all 
kinds supplied. State wants, I can get you anything.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 
OOKS WANTED.—25s. each offered for Jane Austen’s 
1st Editions, in boards, Pride and Prejudice, 3 vols., 1813; Sense and 
Sensibility, 3 vols., 1811; Emma, 3 vols., 1816; Mansfield Park, 3 vols., 1814; 
Jerrold’s Men of Character, 3 vols., 1838 ; Marlowe’s Works, 3 vols., 1826; Last 
Essays of Elia, 1835; Keats’ Endymion, 1818; Joseph Andrews, 2 vols., 1742; 
Tom Jones, 6 vols., 1749; Omar Khayyam, 1859 or 1862; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 
1869 ; Scenes of Clerical Life, 1st Edition, 2 vols., 1858; Zastrozzi: a Romance, 
1810; Grote’s Greece, 10 vols., 1872. Oscar Wilde Books Wanted and for Sale. 
List free.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
JOOKS WANTED.—Highest cash value given for libraries 
and parcels. £30 offered for Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1848; £8 
for Redford's Art Sales, 2 vols.; Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1843; £2 for Mommsen’s 


Rome, 4 vols., 1868; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Delany Autobiography, 
6 vols.; Muther's Painting, 3 vols.; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Pepys’ Diary, 
10 vols., 1893; Papworth’s Armorials, 1874; 25s. for Jesse’s George Selwyn, 
4 vols., 1843; Richard III., 1862; Greville Memoirs, 3 vols., 1874; Rossetti's 
Poems, Ist ed., 1870; Eliot's Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858 ; Romola, 1863 ; Adam Bede, 
1859. Complete list free.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted apr heumene and Catalogued. 
Alithe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 


RUNDEL CHROMOS. 


Large number in stock; many rare ones. 
Send stamp for this month’s List. 
SAINT JUDE'S DEPOT, BIBMINGHAM. 


ARENTS ABOUT TO SEND THEIR BOYS TO 
SCHOOL will find much valuable information in Bell’s “‘ Handbooks 

to the Great Public Schools,’’ of which the following volumes have been 
published :—CHARTERHOUSE, by A. H. Tod, M.A. (Second Edition) ; ETON, 
by A. Clutton-Brock ; HARROW, by J. Fischer Williams, M.A. ; RUGBY, 7 
H. C. Bradby, M.A.; WESTMINSTER, by Reginald Airy, B.A.; WIN- 
CHESTER, by R. Townsend Warner. The volumes are profusely Illustrated ; 

















rice 3s. 6d. net each.—Full Prospectus on application to the Publishers, 
GEORGE BELL and SONS, York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 
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Book-Readers can buy any Newspaper they 
like and Subscribe to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Subscriptions from 10s. 6d. per Annum up 

to any amount may be entered, and Books 

obtained at once in Town and a day’s 
notice in the Country. 


All the Best Books (English and Foreign) 
of the last Sixty Years, comprising over 
One Million Volumes, and all the Newest 
Works of Interest and Importance are added 
to the Library. Apply for Prospectus and 
. Free Lists of New Books. 
-MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd., 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. W.C. ; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Reproductions in Monochrome of Famous Works of 
Art by the Autotype Permanent Process. 





Attention is invited to a New Series of Autotype Reproductions of Modern 
Paintings, including Notable Examples from 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1905, 


B. W. LEADER, R.A., Honble. JOHN COLLIER, 
J. McWHIRTER, R.A. YEEND KING, &c., &c. 
Full particulars will be sent on application, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo- 
graphs of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Dlustrations. For 
convenience of reference the publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 





A Visit of Inspection is invited to 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: CrenTRAL 1515. 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonspox. Codes: Unicopz and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


SERVANTS’ LIVERIES & UNIFORMS. 
MOTOR CLOTHING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Fulty Illustrated Price List Free on Application. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W.. 


TAILORS and GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 
Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 














MAPLE & CO 


for 
Useful and Artistic 
Presents. 
You are invited to 


CHRISTMAS CHRISTMAS 


PRESENTS PRESENTS 


inspect the 
Latest Novelties ; 
or a copy of the book, 


“PRESENTs” CHRISTMAS 


CHRISTMAS 


with numerous illustrations, 


will be sent free 


PRESENTS LONDON—PARIS PRESENTS 
COMMERCIAL UNION 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
in which is now merged the 
HAND-IN-HAND 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
HEAD OFFICES, Nos. 24, 25, and 26 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.c. 
Capital 22,500,000. Combined Funds exceed £11,000,000. 
This Company is now prepared to undertake, inter alia, any of the following 





 offiees :— 
Executors of Wills. Trustee of Wills. Trustee Of Settlements. 


Apply for Prospectus. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... 55,000,000. 
THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH 


AND HOLIDAY RESORT. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 
Beautiful Private Grounds. Court. 
FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For particulars, apply to C. F. CARPENTER, Bishop’s 
Teignton, South Devon. 
Editor of ‘‘ How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s, 2d. 


OW TO LIVE. Health Rules for Older Pupils in 
Primary Schools. By Dr. CATON. “If all such could be got to learn 
them and take them to heart, the world would be not a little changed..,... 
full of good sense from cover to cover.”—Spectator, September 30th, 1905. 
“The child who has mastered Dr. Caton’s precepts should not only escape 
many of the evils of an insanitary environment, but should become the prophet 
of hygiene in his or her home.”—Lancet, June 17th, 1905. 3d.; by post, 4d. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Henrietta Street, London, W.v. 








Tennis 








Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 


eK” 


“K” Agent. 





&é K” 


BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
Where there is no ‘‘ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-cla-s Store will obtain from 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


SHOES. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots 





ST. ESTEPHE 





LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tue LzeapennaLh 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsiblefor the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 








CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found wr superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Rai tation, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


AH who know these Wines tell us there is no 


17/6 9/9 








A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infaate, 


Ss 


DINNEF ORD’ 
MAGNESIA. 


Claret soid in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
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BRANDY ror CHRISTMAS COOKING 
A FREE TEST Offered by JAS- HENNESSY & CO. 





DOSSSSSSSHSSSOSOSSOSOSSSOOSSSOOOOOOS 


Have you ever used genuine Cognac 
brandy for cooking purposes ? 

If not, would you like to make an 
experiment ? 

Jas Hennessy & Co. will send you a 
FREE Quarter-Pint SAMPLE (six inches 
in height) of One Star Brandy—just the 
same Brandy, although not so old, as the 
most expensive of Hennessy’s liqueur 
Brandies. This Brandy is derived from 
the same exquisite grapes and is dis- 
tilled and matured 
in the same way as 


brandies” are so pungent and so acrid that a dose far 
smaller than is usually employed is sufficient to ruin 
an otherwise excellently prepared Trifle or Brandy 
and even the strong natural flavour of a 
Many 


Sauce ; 
Christmas pudding can only partly disguise it. 
Christmas puddings, upon which much care has been 
bestowed, are spoiled by the use of inferior brandy. 
No expense is spared in buying the best suet, the 
best raisins, and the best eggs, but the extra shilling 
which should be spent in buying a good brandy 
instead of a coarse imitation is very often begrudged, 





You would not judge Claret by the produce of one 


for cooking brandy is a pet economy in many: house- 
holds, and, like most pet 


economies, does! more 





Hennessy’s oldest 
and finest Bran- 
dies, including the 
70-year-old 
Brandy, than 
which no finer and 
more delicate 


liqueur can be 
obtained at any 
price. 


You cannot make a 
good Christmas pudding 


Chateau or Port by a single vintage. The famous Clarets 
and the great Port years have each an individual 
charm. And thus it is with Brandy. Each of the 
seven ages of Hennessy’s Brandy differs in character 
from the others, yet each is perfect in its own way 
and for its own uses. One of the free sample bottles 
will allow you to make a partial test of Brandy, a 
test which will doubtless suggest to you the varying 
chars of Brandy, but will naturally fail to satisfy 
the curiosity which it will arouse. If you would 
like to compare one age with another, or take the 
opinion of your friends, write to 47 Mark Lane, E.C., 
and give us the opportunity to suggest to you the 
composition of some special cases of assorted Brandies, 
all charged at dozen prices, which can be supplied 
to you by your Wine Merchant. 


harm than good. The 
Brandy used for cooking 
should be | 
same Brandy as is used 


exactly th 


for liqueur after dinner, 
need not be 
sO expensive. Try 
One = Star 

year for 
and 


only it 


Hennessy 

Brandy this 
your mincemeat 
your Christmas pudding. 
You will be delighted 


with the result. Andthe 


of inferior raisins ; you cannot make even a tolerable 


omelet with inferior eggs ; 


similarly you cannot make 


a delicious wine or brandy sauce from bad sherry or 


imitation brandy. 


No fault may be more easily 


detected than the employment of bad brandy. One 
bad raisin would only spoil a corner of the pudding, 
but one ounce of bad brandy will spoil the whole 
pudding. The spirits ordinarily sold as “cooking 


difference in price is insignificant when judged by 
that result. Remember, above all, that it is most 
important to use genuine brandy if it is intended to 
Puddings 
made with inferior brandies deteriorate with keeping 


keep Christmas pudding for some months. 


because the bad brandy grows worse, but those 
made with Hennessy’s Brandy improve just as the 
Brandy itself improves. 





THE SEVEN AGES OF HENNESSY’S BRANDY. 


YOU MAY APPLY FOR A SAMPLE OF ANY ONE 
OF THESE BRANDIES. 


HENNESSY’S ONE STAR, guar- 
anteed over 6 years old, excellent 
with soda-water. Price under 68. 
per bottle, 


HENNESSY'S TWO STAR. Just 
the same Brandy, only guaranteed 
over 9 years old. It can be taken 
with minerals or with soda-water. 
Price under Ss, 6d. per bottle. 


HENNESSY’S THREE STAR. 
Just the same Brandy, only guaran- 
teed over 12 years old, Excellent 
medicinal Brandy. Splendid diges- 
tive liqueur. Try it with Perrier 
and with milk, Price under 6s. 
ber bottle. 


HENNESSY’S V.0O. Just the 

> we Brandy, only guaranteed over 
years old, Choice liqueur 
Branly. Price under 78. per bottle. 


HENNESSY’S 25 YEAR OLD. 
Just the same Brandy, only guaran- 
teed over 25 years old. The best 
value in choicest liqueur Brandy, 
Price 96. per bottle 


HENNESSY’S 40 YEAR OLD. 
Just the same Brandy, only guaran- 
teed over 40 years old. A superb 
liqueur. Price 158. per bottle. 


H@NNESSY’S 70 YEAR OLD. 
Just the same Brandy, only guwran- 
teed over 70 years vld Nothing 
finer can be procured at any price. 
Price 258. per bottle, 





To Messrs. JAs. HENNESSY & Co., 

47, Mark Lane, E.C. 
Bove ee 

—* y for a sample of yous Brandy with the sole object of 
wate y testing it as a possible purchaser 

therefore enclose my. visiting card, and request you to send me, 

free of charge and carriage paid, a quarter-pint sample of the 
Brandy which I should be most likely to use in case of my finding it 
Satisfactory, namely, 


your... ... Brandy, 


CR OF FOU “scccccsrecee ...Brandy, 
in the event of your not penne aeacaaaih pm wads my » eat choice. 
Itis understood that the acceptance of either sample involves 
me in no liability or obligation. 
Yours faithfully, 


CIO on ccsnaxcinsinavincins évtsina sisatk. oteaaniieneiqnenacsaunniinmiamandamammepamaaial 
CAD SAO haiccciiicassa<sssctsiapiccensastemininnaeinaiaiianaaeall ° 
P.S.—I am in the habit of obtaining spirits for my household use 
- TI ooseccassceciesencsacsncesedetdnnasaseehaadanineialaseneaiiiennnna ° 
a a oe ce a nea Shell 


Only one sample can be sent to any address. Jas. Hennessy & Co 
reserve the right to refuse any application. 
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An Important 
Announcement. 


The Daimler Motor Co., Ltd., beg to 
announce that, in consequence of the 
great success of the Daimler Car, they 
have extended their premises and are 
now in’ possession of greatly increased 
facilities of manufacture. Their com- 
plete system of standardisation and the 
economies produced by large production 
have enabled them to reduce their 


prices substantially as follows :— 


Reduced from 
28-h.p. 8} ft. wheel base Chassis ... £700 to £590. 
30-h.p. 83 ft. wheel base Chassis ... £825 to £690. 


35-h.p. 83 ft. wheel base Chassis ... £1,050 to £890. 


Automobile Show at Olympia, Stand 62. 


DAIMLER MOTOR CO. (1904), Ltd. 


219-229 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C. 


Coventry. 





j. E. HUTTON, Ltd 
81 Shaftesbury Avenue, W., 


London. 


Sole London Agents for 
MERCEDES, 
BERLIETS, 


AND 


PANHARDS. 


Speciality— 
8-II h.p. 3 cyl, 
PANHARD LANDAULETTE 


at 490 ens. 


I5h.p. 4 cyl. 
PANHARD LANDAULETTE 


at 600 ens. 


Apply for Hutton’s Motor Cleaning 





Outfit, price 4s. 
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A FEW OF THE THINGS YOU CAN DO 


WITH THE 


METROSTYLE PIANOLA. 
































You can play some ot the compositions which: Paderewski plays on the concert 
platform according to Paderewski’s own interpretation, and so certified over his own 


signature. 





You can play Moszkowski’s Valses just as the clever and versatile compeser 


intended them to be played. 





’ 


You can render Richard Strauss’s ‘‘ Traumerei” with all the delicate tempo 


shadings which Dr. Strauss himself has embodied in the Metrostyle Line. 





You can study the music drama “ Parsifal” under the tuition of Alfred Hertz, 
for this famous Wagnerian conductor has metrostyled his interpretations for the 


Pianola. 





You can enjoy Chaminade’s dainty salon music, giving the different compositions 
with the subtle effects which the composer herself has decreed essential to a proper 


rendition. 





You can play Beethoven's great “Fidelio” overture with the aid of the authorised 
interpretation made specially for the Metrostyle Pianola by Emil Paur, the eminent 


Beethoven authority. 





You can play Chopin’s “ Black Key Etude,” and many others of the master’s 
compositions, with all the ritardandoes, accelerandoes, &c., which distinguish the public 


performance of Harold Bauer, the eminent virtuoso. 





You can play Sousa’s favourite march, “Stars and Stripes for Ever,” with the 
characteristics and mannerisms which have made America’s foremost bandmaster 


famous the world over. 





All these things and hundreds of others are possible to owners of the Metrostyle 
Pianola. They are not possible with any other make of piano-player, and most of them 
not even in hand playing. 


If you are unable to call, please write for Catalogue A E. 








THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


AEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 


NEW LIST OF GIFT AND PRIZE BOOKS, 





THE NEW VOLUME BY E. NESBIT. 
OSWALD BASTABLE, AND OTHERS. 
OSWALD BASTABLE, AND OTHERS. 


By E. NESBIT, Author of “The Treasure Seekers,” “‘ The Would-be-Goods.” 
Illustrated by Cuartus E. Brock and H. E. Mitzar, 
Large crown 8vo, gilt top, cloth boards, 6s, 


MR. S. R, CROCKETT’S NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
SIR TOADY CRUSOE. 
SIR TOADY CRUSOE. 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 

With numerous Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE, B.I. 
Printed on superfine paper, large crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 63, 

Two other Volumes for Children by S. R. CROCKETT— 
SWEETHEART THE ADVENTURES OF SIR 
TRAVELLERS. | TOADY LION, WITH THOSE 
Illustrated by OF GENERAL NAPOLEON 

GORDON BROWNE, BI. 
SMITH. 
Illustrated by 


“A more delightful book for young, 
old, and middle-aged it is scarcely 
possible to conceive.” —Truth. GORDON BROWNE, B.I. 
Printed on superfine paper, large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
Uniform with Darton’s 6s. Series of Fine Art Gift Books, 
MR. E. V. LUCAS’S NEW VOLUME FOR CHILDREN.—Just Out. 
OLD-FASHIONED TALES. 


OLD-FASHIONED TALES. 
Selected and Edited by E. V. LUCAS, [Illustrated by F. D, Brprorp. 
Printed on superfine paper, large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 
Uniform with Darton’s 6s, Series of Fine Art Gift Books, 


MATSYA. MATSYA. 


MATSYA. MATSYA. 
THE ROMANCE OF AN INDIAN ELEPHANT. 
By WABREN KILLINGWORTH. With Tinted Illustrations by 
BR. WHEELWRIGHT. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 68, 
THE ONLY BOOK FOR CHILDREN BY FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
THE BLUE VEIL. 


THE BLUE VEIL. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of “‘ Misunderstood,” &c. 
Illustrated by C. A. ES. bag 4 Edition, Large crown 8vo, cloth 
ards, 3s, 


THE SHAKESPEARE STORY BOOK. 
THE SHAKESPEARE STORY BOOK. 


By MARY MACLEOD. [Sixth Thousand. 
Introduction by Sipner Lez. Illustrations by Gorpon Browns, B.I. 
“A very attractive book.”—Spectator. 
Printed on superfine paper, large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 
Uniform with Darton’s 6s, Seriss of Fine Art Gift Books. 


THE ZOO, PAST AND PRESENT. 
THE ZOO, PAST AND PRESENT. 


By A. T. ELWES and the Rev. THEODORE WOOD, 
Copiously Illustrated, feap 4to, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, 
Uniform with above. 
DARTON’S SUNDAY DARTON’S SUNDAY 
PLEASURE BOOK. PLEASURE BOOK. 
FIRST SERIES. SECOND SERIES, 
With over 150 Illustrations, fcap. 4to, | Over 150 Illustrations, fcap. 4to, cloth 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. boards, 2s. 6d, 
For the use of parents a Key is presented with each volume, 
‘Fills a definite want most effectively.” —Daily News, 
** Will be welcome in many homes.’’—Record, 
** A real Sunday companion.” —Teacher’s Aid, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


TALES of the CANTERBURY PILGRIMS 


TALES of the CANTERBURY PILGRIMS 
RETOLD FROM CHAUCER AND OTHER WRITERS. 
By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. 
With Introduction by Dr. Furnivatt. Illustrated by Huan Taomson. 

Printed on superfine paper, extra cloth boards, gilt top, large crown 8vo, 6s 

“The book deserves every detail of its setting, for we have an introduction 
to Chaucer which cannot be bettered. Mr. Darton has told the immortal 
‘Canterbury Pilgrims’ with the greatest skill in that he has so presented 
them that any boy or girl may read and enjoy them and has yet preserved 
their character to the full. No fitter present could be found,’ —World. 


THE HAPPY-GO-LUCKIES. 
THE HAPPY-GO-LUCKIES. 


By M. H. CORNWALL LEGH, Author of “ At the Foot of the Rainbow.” 
Illustrated by Eva Roos. 


A charming pook for elder girls. The surroundings of family life on board an 
old hulk are decidedly original. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


DIALOGUES, DUALOGUES AND MONOLOGUES. 
DIALOGUES, DUALOGUES AND MONOLOGUES. 


By MARY DEBENHAM. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


For the convenience of the performers this Volume is to be had in separate 
parts, price 3d. each. 





Write to Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. for their 32-page 
iliustrated Catalogue &a List of Darton’s Fine Art Series. 








THE 


HOME. 
TOUCH. 


Fathers, Mothers, Brothers, Sisters, Aunts, Uncles 
—one and all—are determined that their absent 
friends and relatives shall receive a weekly 
message from home, in the shape of the “ Over. 
Seas Daily Mail” during the next twelve months, 
An annual subscription to the “ Over-Seas Daily 
Mail,” which contains all the week’s news, costs 
but seven shillings, and for this sum the Journal 
will be sent week by week, postage paid, to any 
address in the world for one year. 


If you wish your ABSENT FRIEND to receive 
this ideal CHRISTMAS: GIFT on CHRISTMAS 
DAY, you should forward your postal order before 
it is 


TOO LATE 


To the CHIEF CLERK (Dept. S$), 


**Over-Seas Daily Mail,” 
London, E.Cc, 


Specimen Copy free on application, 


SANDS & CO. 


STUDIES FROM COURT & CLOISTER. 


Being Essays, Historical and Literary, dealing mainly with subjects 
relating to the 16th and 17th Centuries. = J. M. STONE, Author of 
** Mary I., Queen of England,” &. List of Contents:—Margaret Tudor, 
Nor Wife nor Maid, A Notable Englishwoman, The Catholic Reformation 
in Germany, Jesuits at Court, Giordano Bruno in England, Charles the 
First and the Popish Plot, The Runic Crosses at Northumbria, A Missing 
Page from the “ Idylls of the King,’’ Foxe’s Book of Errors, The Spoils 
of the Monasteries, The Royal Library, The Harleian Collection of 
Manuscripts. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations, demy 8vo, price 12s. 6d. net. 


London: 23 BEDFORD STREET; and EDINBURGH. 
Price 4s. 6d. net; by post, 4s. 10d, 


THE PITY OF WAR. 
THE PITY OF WAR. 
THE PITY OF WAR. 


Soldier Stories by F. NORREYS CONNELL. 
** Stories which well deserve reading.” —Times. 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF “SAINTS IN SOCIETY.” 


CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth. Portrait. 2s. 6d. net; 
by post, 2s. 10d. 


0d. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF DICKENS 
A Study of his Life as a Social Reformer. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, net; by post, 2s. 10d. Illustrations and Map. 
THE GREAT FOLK OF OLD MARYLEBONE. 
Containing Chapters on Dickens, the Brownings, Charles Wesley, &. 
London: HENRY J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 1905. 
EvROPE AND THE Russian Revouvurion. By Perseus, 
New YorK aND THE Hupson, By Henry James. 
Tur Foreign Poticy oy Germany. By * * * 

THE Next CotontaL ConFEBENCE—A CaNaDIAN Opinion. By Edward Farrer. 
René Baziy. By André Turquet. 

Tur DIFFICULTIES OF DevoLuTIoN. By Robert Jay. 

Tur PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED, AND SUGGESTIONS FOR ITS SOLUTION. 


By the Rev. W. Carlile. 
Jost-Maria DE Herepia. By Thomas Seccombe and L. M. a 
7 


IMPERIAL ORGANISATION FROM 4 Business Point or VIEW. 
Mr. Mattock on KNowLepar axp Beuier. By Sir Oliver Lodge, LL.D, 
F.B.S. 











Geoffrey 
Drage. 


Tue Revival or Purenotogr. By Stephen Paget, F.B.C.S. 
THREE SCANDINAVIAN ScHOOLS OF Composers, ‘By A. E, Keeton. 
Tur Last Girt. By Mrs. L. M. Woods. 

Nostauera. (Conclusion.) By Grazia Deledda. 

Literary SUPPLEMENT— 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd., 
8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C., & 44 VICTORIA ST., S.W., London. 


Sister BENVENUTA AND THE CHRIST CHILD. By Vernon Lee. 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 




















eg 
nt 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON 


TO 


READERS OF THIS JOURNAL. 





For three penny stamps you may dip into the story of nearly Thirty Novels. 


We are proud of our Autumn List, and naturally not a little pleased at the reception accorded by public and Press to the new 
yolumes we have issued this season. We were confident that these new books would make a specially wide appeal, that all the books 
on our list are of their kind and in their class good books, books worthy of the dignity of paper and print, and it is gratifying to record 
that this confidence has not been misplaced, It has, in fact, been confirmed by the most certain of confirmations—sales. 


We know we have the right books, and it remains for us to find the right public. How is this to be done? We do not pretend that 
every book will please every reader, and we cannot hope to explain in the limited space available the nature, the aim, and the scope of 
the many books to which we should like to draw your attention. We must perforce adopt some other method. 


You have a particular taste in books, and you want to know whether we have any books to meet that taste. Very well, then, we 
invite you to send for one or more of our elaborately annotated catalogues. We ask you to judge for yourself. 





Let us further explain, and for the moment we will deal exclusively with your taste in fiction. We invite you to send for the 
publication entitled “ Fiction that Counts,’ which we shall issue early next week. As you know, most catalogues are sent free, but we 
make the very modest charge of 3d. for “ Fiction that Counts.” We argue that if you send 3d. for it you will make a point of reading 
it; after that we have no doubt as to the result. But we must emphasise the fact that “Fiction that Counts” is not an ordinary 
catalogue. It is a book—a book of 160 closely printed pages, containing more literary matter than many a 6s. novel and illustrated 
throughout in the most profuse manner, It is so expensive to produce that we do not want it spread broadcast, and we are not prepared 
to send it to any one who is not sufficiently interested to pay 3d., not towards the expense of production—the book itself is free—but to 
cover the actual cost of postage. “Fiction that Counts” contains a short introduction, together with long and representative extracts 
from about 30 new and recent novels. It enables every reader to become his own reviewer and to purchase as many novels as he likes 
with the assurance of his own individual judgment that he will not be disappointed. Here is a list of some of the books dealt with in 
“Fiction that Counts”—a wonderful list, we think :— 





CAPTAINS ALL. By W. W. Jacozs. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

THE CHERRY RIBBAND. By S. R. Crockerr. Illustrated, 6s. 

WHITE FIRE. By Joun Oxenuam. Illustrated, 6s. 

THE RED REAPER. By Joun A. Srevart. Illustrated in Colours, 6s. 
THE PILOT AT SWAN CREEK. By Ratrn Connor. Illustrated, 5s. 
I.N.R.t. A Prisoner's Story of the Cross) By PETER ROSEGGER. 6s. 

MID THE THICK ARROWS. By Max Pemperton. Illustrated, 6s. 
SHINING FERRY. By A. T. Quimier-CovcH. 6s. 

SANDY. By the Author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” Illustrated, 5s, 
MR. LION OF LONDON. By J. J. Betw. Illustrated, 5s. 

ON COMPANY’S SERVICE. By W. Perr Ringe. Illustrated, 5s. 

THE CZAR’S SPY. By Wu Le Quevx. IIlustrated, 6s. 

JACOB AND JOHN. By Water RayMonD. 6s. 

THE MOTHER. By Norman Duncan. With Decorations, 5s. 

THE RESURRECTION OF CYNTHIA DAY. By F. M. Kinastey. Illustrated, 6, 
THE HERITAGE OF THE FREE. By Davmw Lyatt. Illustrated, 6s. 
LOVE, THE MASTER KEY. By Ayniz S. Swan. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
LOVEDAY. By L. T. Means. [Illustrated in Colour, 6s. 

RETURN. By the Authors of “Aunt Huldah.” TIllustrated, 6s. 

A HOUSE DIVIDED. By E. M. Jameson. Illustrated, 6s. 

BRIDGET’S QUARTER DECK. By Amy Le Fevuvre. Illustrated, 6s. 
THE CLAIM JUMPERS. By Srewart Epwarp Waits. Illustrated, 6s. 
PARTNERS OF THE TIDE. By J. C. Linco. 6s. 

MRS. JIM AND MRS. JIMMIE. By Srernen Conran. Illustrated, 5s. And many Others. 





REMEMBER A COPY OF “FICTION THAT COUNTS” WILL BE SENT TO ANY READER MENTIONING THIS 





JOURNAL ON RECEIPT OF THREE PENNY STAMPS. THE BOOK WILL NOT BE PUBLISHED UNTIL EARLY 








NEXT WEEK, BUT IT WILL BE WELL FOR YOU TO APPLY AT ONCE FOR YOUR COPY. 








HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


JAMES CLARKE & CO.’S LIST 
ALEXANDER MACKENNAL, B.A., D.D. 


Life and Letters. By D. Macrapysn. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
Photegravure Portrait and Lllustratiens, 4s. 6d. net. 
“A pleasant and interesting book,” —BritisHh WEEKLY. 


REV. J. BRIERLEY’S NEW WORK. 
THE ETERNAL RELIGION. By J. Briervey, 


B.A. (“J.B.”), Author ef ‘‘ Ourselves and the Universe,” &. Crown 8vo, 
sau pe.» bevelled boards, 6s. 
“* Welk sustains his reputation.”—NorTHAMPTON Mercury. 
THE PILOT. A Book of Daily Guidance from Master 
ines. ha on India Paper and tastefully bound in leather, gilt edges, 
3s. 6. net. 
“A deftly edited and dainty little volume of happy quotations from the great 
poets and authors of all ages and climes.”"—LxricesTER Post. 


DAVID LYALL’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE RISE OF PHILIP BARRETT. Author of 
“The Land o’ the Leal,” &c. Crown 8vo, 320 pp., bevelled boards, 63. 
** The book is remarkable.”—ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 


THE INWARD LIGHT. By Amory H. Brap- 


FoRD, D.D., Author of ‘The Growth of the Soul,” &c. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 
** A work of real spirstual and intellectual power.” —DUNDER ADVERTISER. 


THE CHRIST OF THE CHILDREN: a Life 


of Jesus for Young People. By Rev. J. G. Stevenson. 4to, cloth boards, 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


MRS. FITZHERBERT AND 
GEORGE IV. 


By W. H. WILKINS, M.A. F.S.A,, 
Author of “The Love of an Uncrowned Queen,” &e, 
With 57 Portraits and other Illustrations, 2 vols, 8vo, 36s, 





This book is written with the approval and assistance of the descendants of 
Mrs, Fitzherbert’s family and friends, and gives the text of the documents which 
Mrs. Fitzherbert reserved in 1833 for the purpose of proving her marriage. These 
materials are now published for the first tume by special permission of H.M. the 
King, and place the fact beyond doubt, 


MRS. FITZHERBERT AND 
GEORGE IV. 


By W. H. WILKINS, M.A., F.S.A. 
With 57 Portraits and other Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s, 


SPECTATOR.—“ It is easy in such a work to fall into the rdle of the mere 
puryeyor of scandal, but Mr. Wilkins never loses sight of his main theme, 
and the book is primarily a study of character....... He has performed a deli. 
cate task with good taste and good sense, and has produced what is not only 
a volumé of entertaining gossip, but a solid contribution to the history of the 
epoch.” 





2s. 6d. net. 
** Probably the best publication of its kind, and is certain of a large circulation.” 
7 —Tue CuRisTIaAN WORLD. ° 


WHO WROTE THE BIBLE? By Wasunetoy 


ayy 8 D.D. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 256 pp., cloth boards, 
s. 
= Binple, reaspnable, scientific, and reverent.”—LITERARY WORLD. 


WHY WE BELIEVE: Essays on Religion and 
a By P. Wuitwett Witson. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
. 6d, net. 
“ Fresh ana stimulating.”—NortineHam DaiLy Express. 


THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL. Coloured paper 
boards, Celeured Frontispiece, and 16 additional pages in Colour, 3s. ; 
cloth beards, 4s. 

* Clever, artistic, and diverting.”—Tur TEACHER. 


LOUIS WAIN’S ANIMAL SHOW. All New 
Pictures, Specially Drawn for the Book by Louis Warn. Crown 4to, 
coloured paper beards, varnished, ls. 

“* Most diverting book.”"—LLoxp’s WkEKLY NEWSPAPER, 


JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, E.C. 


ELLIOT STOCKS NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS BY THE AUTHOR OF “OBITER DICTA.” 
In squaré crown Svo, appropriately bound, 5s. net. 


IN THE NAME OF THE BODLEIAN, 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By AUGUSTINE BIERELL, Honorary Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Contents :—Bepisr’s Lipraky—Booxworms—ConFIRMED ReEaDERS—FiRstT 
Eprrions—Gossir in a LisraBky—Lipearians aT Pray—Lawyers at Pray— 
Tue Non-Junors—LorD CHESTERFIELD—Tur JOHNSONIAN LEGEND—Bos- 
WELL aS BIieGRAPHER—OLD Pieasurr GanpENS—OLD BooxKsELLERS—A Frew 
Worps apour Corrriemt—"‘ Mannau Mork’? Once More—Artuur Youna 
—THomas Parye—CHakLes BraDLavuGu—DIsRAkgLi ex relatione Sin WILLIAM 
Fraser—A Connorsseur—Ovur Great Mippis Criass—Tak anp WHITE- 
WaSH—ITINERABIES—EPITAPHS—HANSARD—CONTEMPT OF CouRT—5 Epwarp 
VIL, car. 12, 

“These delightful essays possess all the characteristics which have giveu 
their author a special place in modern literary criticism. The lightness of 
touch, power ef apt quotation and illustration, and humour which is never 
stasianh te effect, whose secret defies analysis, which Mr. Birrell has 
made entirely his own, is found in all.”"—Daily News. 


In crown 8vo, suitably bound, 6s. 


FOLK-LORE OF WOMEN. By T.F. 


TurseLTon-Drer, Bt A-Oxon., Author of ‘Old English Social Life as 
Told by the Parish Registers.” : 
In demy &vo, tastefully printed and bound, with numerous Illustrations, 6s. net. 


ABBERLEY MANOR, WORCESTER. 


SUIRE. Notes on its History, Augustine’s Oak, Churches, and Families 
connected with the Parish to the Present Day. By the Rev. J. Lewis 
Moruikzt, M.A., Trinity College, Cantab., Rector of Abberley from 1865 to 








1904. 

“Mr. Moilliet gives us here another example of the good work country 
clergy may do in stuéying the history of their parishes. There is considerable 
historica] and genealogical interest about Abberley.”—Times, 

In demy 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, with Original Designs in 
3 Colours, 6s. net. 


IN THE GOOD OLD TIMES. By 
J. C. Weicut. 

This interesting work shows the changes which have taken place in the social, 
industria), aud moral condition of England during the last century and a half, 
and particularly illustrates the contrast between that period and the state of 
society in the present day. 

NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, 2s. 6d. net. 
THE LIFE OF THE AGES. A Viking 


Story in Verse. By Frorence Verixper, Authoress of “ Beyond the 
Sunset,” and other Verses. 
In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE DUKE OF ENGHIEN, and other 


Poems. By F. 8. Hotiinas. 








THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


Written by Various Authors under the Direction and Editorship of the 
Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt., 
President of the Royal Historical Society, and 


REGINALD LANE POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
Editor of the English Historical Review. 


In 12 vols. demy 8vo, each Volume having its own Index and 2 or more Maps. 


The price of each Volume will be 7s. 6d. net if solc 
PLETE SETS may be subscribed for through the cen mga Pah ye 
£4 wet, payment being made at the rate of 6s. 8d. net on the delivery of each 
Volume. 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ The idea of presenting the whole course of English 
history in the full light of modern knowledge and in something like a unified 
work is excellent, while the plan of dividing the task among a body of writers, 
each of whom is specially competent to deal with the period which he undertakes, 
is undoubtedly the right one.” 


Vol. Il. 1066 to 1216. 


By GEORGE BURTON ADAMS, M.A., Professor of History in Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Vol. Ill. 1216 to 1377. 


By T. F. TOUT, M.A., Professor of Medisval and Modern Histo 
Victoria University of Manchester. pen anor ae 


Vol. X. 1760 to 1801. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A., D.Litt., Trinity College, Oxford. 
*," FULL PROSPECTUS SENT ON APPLICATION. 


LIFE OF SIR JOHN T. GILBERT, LL.D., 


F.S.A., Irish Mis and Archivist, Vice-President of the Royal Irish 
Academy, Secretary ef the Public Record Office of Ireland. With Letters 
and Correspondence by his Wife, ROSA MULHOLLAND GILBERT. 
With 2 Portraits and other Illustrations, 8vo, ls. 6d. net. 





ENGLAND: Lectures delivered in the Divinity. School of the University 
of Cambridge in 1904. By Cosme Gorpon Lane, D.D., Bishop of Stepney. 
Crown 8vo, boards, 2s, 6d. net; cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
These Lectures on Pastoral Theology are addressed primarily to men who propose 
to offer themselves as candidates for Holy Orders in the Church of England, The 
subject is dealt with ina thoroughly modern spirit, and the Bishop's experience in 
Ozford, in Leeds, in Portsea, and now in the N, and N.E. of London, is drawn 
upon throughout. 


SHINTO: the Way of the Gods. By W.G. 
Astox. With 14 Illustrations Reproduced from Japanese Wood 
Engrayings, 8vo, 6s. net. 

This treatise is chiefly intended asa repertory, for the use of students, of the 
more significant facts of Shinto, the old native religion of Japan before the intro- 
duction of Chinese learning and Buddhism. The materials have been principally 
drawn from the older Japanese literature, which gives a tolerably complete picture 
of this religion as practised from the seventh (and doubtless long before) to the 
eleventh centuries of the Christian Era, 


STUDIES IN THE SERMON ON THE 


MOUNT. By the Rev. the Hon. EDWARD LYTTELTON, M.A., Head- 
Master of Eton. 8vo, 12s. net. 


THE NEW RAMBLER. From Desk to Plat- 


form. Essays and Addresses. By Sir LEWIS MORRIS, Author of * The 
Epic of Hades,” &c. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


POEMS OF LOVE AND NATURE. By 


LEONARD A. RICKETT. Feap. 8vo, 33. 6d. net. 





ELLIOT STOCK,.62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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AN UNRIVALLED PRESENT FOR CHILDREN. 


OUR ISLAND STORY: a chitds nistory of England. 


By H. E. MARSHALL. 


With 30 Original Illustrations in Colour by A. S. FORREST. Large type on fine while antique paper, beautifully bound with 
Colour Design, 7s. 6d, net. (Size, 9} by 6.) [Just out. 


LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


large type on fine white antique paper. 20 Original Illustrations in Colour by N. M. PRICE, of the Carlton Studio, 
Beautifully bound with Gold Design. 10s, 6d. net. (Size, 9} by 6.) 


“Messrs. T. C. and E. C. Jack, whose reputation for turning out high-class books in admirable style is well-known, send us a new edition of ‘Tales from 
Shakespeare,’ by Charlesand Mary Lamb. It is printed in large type on good paper, but one of its most attractive features is the series of coloured 
illustrations, some twenty in number, by Norman M, Price. These illustrations are beautifully printed. Mention must also be made of a very finely engraved 
frontispiece of the Lambs, drawn by Mr. Price from the portraits by Henry Meyer and Francis Stephen Cary in the National Portrait Gallery. We have 











never seen a better edition of this attractive book,’’— Westminster Gazette, 


[Just out, 





IN GOD'S GARDEN: 


Stories of the Saints for Children. 


By AMY STEEDMAN, 


Illustrated in Colour with 16 Reproductions from Italian Masterpieces, Large type on fine white antique paper. 
6s, net. 


with Gold Design. 


Beautifully bound 


(Size, 93 by 6.) [Just out. 





THE “BYAM SHAW” 


EDITION OF BUNYAN. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


30 Illustrations in Colour by BY AM SHAW. (Size 9} by 6.) Bound in cloth, richly gilt, with gilt top. 


10s, 6d. net, 


**A sumptuous edition of Bunyan’s immortal work.”—Record, 





IN FAIRYLAND. 


Tales Told Again by LOUEY CHISHOLM. With 30 Pictures in Colour, Cover Design, and End-Papers by 
KATHARINE CAMERON. 


Square 8vo, set in bold type, in artistic binding, richly gilt, with gilt top. 7s. 6d. net. (Size 9} by 6.) 
The Old Fairy Tales are told in simple language so that they can be read to and understood by little children, without the adapta- 


tion which is so often necessary. 


“Louey Chisholm knows what children like to hear, and is, indeed, a born story-teller.”—Athenzum. 


“A gift that should make any donor beloved for ever is Louey Chisholm’s ‘ 


In Fairyland.’ It is a triumph for writer, illustrator, and publisher alike.” 
—Academy. 





NOW READY, 
The Fifth Edition of 


ARMORIAL FAMILIES: 


A Directory of Gentlemen of Coat-Armour 


Edited by A. C. FOX-DAVIES. 


The present Edition extends to 1,500 pages. The 
Illustrations, by the recognised experts in heraldic 
draughtsmanship, number over 3,000 in all—of which 
over 200 are for the first time given 

IN COLOUR. 


The Edition is strictly limited in number, and when 
exhausted cannot be reprinted. 


“No similar work to this exists in Great Britain, nor, so far as we know, in 


FAIRBAIRN’S BOOK OF CRESTS. 


An entirely New Edition. The Text has been reset and greatly extended, 
and the Plates increased from 229 to 313. 1,300 New Illustrations by 
recoguised Heraldic Draughtsmen have been executed for this Edition, 
making a total of nearly 5,000 Engravings. 2 vols, 4to, buckram, £3 3s, net ; 
half-bound, £4 4s. net. 


THE ART OF HERALDRY. An 


Encyclopedia of Armory. By ArtHuR CHaRLes Fox-Davies. With 110 
Folio Full-page Illustrations in Colour, 47 in Monochrome, and 1,200 Text 
Illustrations. In 1 vol. folio, fuJl buckram, gilt top, £7 7s. net; morocco, 
£10 10s. net. Strictly limited to 700 Copies. Only a limited number 
remain unsold, 





THREE NEW VOLUMES IN 
THE SHILLING SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By Percy 


Asxuzr, M.A., Lecturer at the London School of Economics, 





EVOLUTION 
HEREDITY | 
PSYCHOLOGY | 
SOCIOLOGY 


By C. W. Sategsy, M.D. 





any other country. During the few years it has been before the public, it has 
risen steadily in public favour, and as its merits are known it will continue to 
rise. It isa handsome work, bristling with illustrations, and must form an | 
indispensable part of every heraldic library.’”’—Notes and Queries, | 


The price of “ ARMORIAL FAMILIES” (Fifth Edition) is £7 7s, 
net. Bound in full morocco, with the Arms of Subscribers stamped 


The Series includes : 
RADIUM, by Dr. Hampson. 
MOTORS, by Prof. Spooner. 
METEOROLOGY, by Dr. MacrHerson; ke. 





upon the cover, £10 10s, net. 


Cloth, ls. net. 





London: T. C. and E. C. JACK, 34 Henrietta Street, W.C.; and Edinburgh. 
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SMITH, ELDER & 60.’S LIST. 


ATHEN ZUM.—“ We can conceive no volume of reference more in- 
dispensable to the scholar, the literary man, the historian, and the 
journalist.”’ 

In 1 vol. of 1,464 pp, royal Svo, 25s. net in cloth; 
or 32s. net in half-morocco. 


Dictionary of 
National Biography 
Index and Epitome. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


GUARDIAN.—**This is really a great book in itself, a marvel of 
industry, a marvel Of usefulness ; few volumes indeed in a library 
contain so varied and ample a store of knowledge made serviceable 
Tor everybody’s need.” 


MEMOIR OF SIR HENRY KEPPEL, 


G.C.B., Admiral of the Fleet. 


By the Right Hon. SIR ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B., 
Author of “ Recollections; 1832-1886,” &. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[On November 27th. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘DISCOVERY.’ 
LA Captain ROBERT F. SCOTT, C.V.0., B.N. SECOND IMPRESSION. 
ith Illustrations and Photographs by Dr. E. A. WILSON and other 
Members of the Expedition, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 42s, net, 


THE SOURCE of the BLUE NILE. 
A Record of a Journey through the Soudan to Lake Tsana, in Western 
Abyssinia, and of the Return to Egypt by the Valley of the Atbara. With 
a Note on the Religions, Customs, &., of Abyssinia. By ARTHUR J. 
HAYES, L.S.A. Lond., Medical Officer, Quarantine Office, Suez. With 
2 Maps and 32 pages of Llustrations, 10s. 6d. net. (1mmediately. 


FIFTY YEARS OF FAILURE: Con- 


fessions of an Optimist. With a Frontispiece, small demy 8vo, 
10s, 6d, net. 


DAILY CHRONICLE,—" A charming book. The sly good humour of a man 
who has made the best of life.’’ 


THE SPARROW WITH ONE 
WHITE FEATHER. sy .apy RIDLEY, 


Author of “The Story of Aline,” ‘‘Anne Mainwaring,” ‘‘A Daughter of 
a With 16 Illustrations by Mrs. ADRIAN HOPE. Pott 4to, 
. ne 


THE ROLL-CALL OF WESTMINS- 
TER ABBEY. By E. T. BRADLEY (Mrs. A. Murray 


Smith), Author of ‘Annals of West- 
minster Abbey.” THIRD EDITION. With 25 Full-page Illustrations 
and 5 Plans, large crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF RELI- 


Gi ON = # Short Manual of Essential Truth. By JOHN BOYD 
= KINNEAR. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, Just published, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE KING’S REVOKE: an Episode 


in the Life of Patrick Dillon. By Mrs, Mancarset L. Woops, Author of 
**A Village Tragedy,” ‘The Vagabonds,” &c, 


THE PRINCESS ' PRISCILLA’S 
FORTNIGHT, | ® ‘:Athorot “ELIZABETH AND 


HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


ATHENZUM.—“ Elizabeth of the German Garden has created a delightful 
field for her ready wit, and light handling of persons and circumstances, in the 
astonishing adventures of Her Grand Ducal Highness the Princess Priscilla,” 


THE MAN FROM AMERICA: a 


Sentimental Comedy. By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE, Author of 
** Peter’s Mother,” &. 


SECOND IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY. 


WORLD.—‘' Mrs. de la Pasture’s ‘The Man from America’ is all our fancy 
paints a work by that lady.” 


FRENCH NAN. _ by AcNEs and EGERTON CASTLE. 


With 12 Full-page Illustrations by F. H. TowNnsEnp, and a Cover Design 
by Grawam AwDRY, 


SECOND IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY. 


ATHENZUM.— This dainty comedy is not designed for aught but enter- 
tainment, and fulfils its mission admirably.” 


A GOLDEN TRUST. _ By THEO. vovctas, 


Author of “A Bride Elect,” ‘‘ Nemo,” ‘‘ Miss Caroline,” &c. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH,.—“ A well-conceived and well-written romance.” 


DICK PENTREATH. _ by katuanine Tynan, 
Author of The Dear Irish Girl,” ‘‘ The Honble, Molly,” “ Julia,’’ &c. 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 

PR  aaal NEWS.—“ As pleasing and interesting a story as one could wish to 


—— 


Billet Fishing 
at Filey Brig 


is the Title of an Extremely Inter- 
esting I/lustrated Article appearing 
in this week’s 


“COUNTY GENTLEMAN aw 
LAND AND WATER.” 





OTHER ARTICLES INCLUDE; 


GAME COVERTS IN _ COLD 


WEATHER. 
MIXED SHOOTING. 
FOX-HUNTING IN KANSAS. 
FRUIT BY THE ROADSIDE. 
EGGS IN WINTER. 
MORE CHEAP COTTAGES. 


WHEN THE UNEXPECTED 
HAPPENS: Surprises in the Hunting 


Field, By “MArInTOP.” 


THE CHILD AND THE LAND. 
THE STARLING. 
PHOTOGRAPHY IN WINTER. 
THE MOTOR SHOWS. 





ORDER FORM 


To the PusiisHer, ‘THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN and LAND 
AND WATER, 4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


Please send me “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN and LAND 
AND WATER” dated November 25th, for which I beg to enclose 


64d. in stamps. 


METI IE so osiiu sve eshasdepsnseieds eeanieede eescate secewuadiad a 





London’: SMITH, ELDER and ©O., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Sp., Nov: 25th, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’”S STANDARD BOOKS. 
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LORD MACAULAY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE 


ACCESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND. 
POPULAR EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8va, 5s. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 
WITH LAYS QE ANCIENT ROME, &c. 1 vol. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 


“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With Portrait and 4 Illustrations 
to the * Lays,” Crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, SPEECHES 


AND POEMS 
POPULAR EDITION, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


COMPLETE WORKS. 


“ALBANY” EDITION. With a ortanits, 12 vols. large crown 
Te 8vO, 3s, 6d each; or £2 2s. the Set. 
“EDINBURGH” EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo, 6s. each, 
CABINET EDITION. 16 yols. post 8vo, £4 16s, 


*,* A Complete List of Lord Macaulay’s Works sent on application. 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. each. 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


CABINET EDITION. 4 yols, crown 8yo, 24s. 
POPULAR EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, each. 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. (Crown 8yvo, 3s, 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION, suitable for Presentation, és. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF; OCEANA ; or, England and 


ERASMUS. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. her Colonies. ia 9 Illustrations, 


crown 8v0, 38, 
THE DIVOROE OF CAISAR: a Sketch. Crown 
CATHERINE OF ARAGON. Crown 


8v0, 3s. 6d. 
8vo, 3s, 6d, 


THOMAS CARLYLE: a 
THE SPANISH STORY 


History of his Life. 1795-1835, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s.; 1834-1881, 
OF THE ARMADA, and other 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 


SELECTIONS FROM 
THE WRITINGS OF JAMES 
ANTHONY FROUDE. Edited by 
ra - ALLEN, M.A. Crown 8yo, 


Essays, Historical and Descriptive. 
Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d, 
THE COUNCIL of TRENT 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


WILLIAM E, H. LECKY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 


EIGHTRENTH CENTURY. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760, 36s.; Vols, III. 
and IV., 1760-1784, 36s.; Vols. V. and VI. 1784-1793, 36s. ; Vols. VII. and 
VIIL., 1793- 1800, 36s. 

CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols. crown 8yo, 5s, net each, IRELAND. 
5 vols. crown 8yo, 5s. net each. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY, 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols, 8vo, 36s. 
CABINET ERITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s, net, 


THE MAP of LIFE: Conduct and Character. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN 


IRELAND: Flood, Grattan, O’Connell. New Edition, greatly Enlarged and 
Rewritten, and with a New Introduction (1903), 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND IN- 


FLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 10s. net. 





eo 


SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Acces- 


sion of James I. to the Outbreak of the civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols, 
crown 8y0, 5s, net each. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. 4 vols, crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1656, 4 vols, crown 8yo; 5s. net each. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENG- 


LAND. With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 12s. 


The Rev. J, FRANCK BRIGHT, D,D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 5 vols, cr. 8vo. 


PERIOD I.—MEDLEHVAL MONARCHY. A.D, 449-1485. 4s. 6d. 
PERIOD II.—PERSONAL MONARCHY. 1485-1688. 5s. 

PERIOD IIL CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 1689-1837. 7s: 6d. 
PERIOD [V,—THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRAUY. 1837-1880. 6s. 
PERIOD Y.—IMPERIAL REACTION: VIOTORIA. 1880-1901. 4s, 6d. 


MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, from 


the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527. 6 vols. crown 8vo, 5s 


net each, 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF MANDELL 


CREIGHTON, D.D., Oxon. and Camb, sometime Bishop of London. By his 
WIFE, With 8 Portraits (4 Photogravures), and 3 other Illustrations, 
2 vols. $V, 288 net. 


Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON. 
STONEWALL JACKSON AND THE 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans, 
2 vols, crown 8vo, 16s. net. 


THE SCIENCE OF WAR. With a Memoir by 
Field-Marshal EARL RoBERTS, V.C. Edited by Captain NEILL MALCOLM, 
ao. With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author and 4 Maps, 8yo, 
14s, ne 





JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 80s. 


HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, AND SCOTLAND. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged go as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and Assist in Li iterary Composition. By PETER MARK RoGBT, M.D., F.R.S. 
Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Improved partly from the Author's 
Notes, and with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, JOHN LEWIS ROGET. 
NEW EDITION (1991). Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 
HUMAN PERSONALITY AND ITS SUR- 


VIVAL OF BODILY DEATH, 2 vols, 8vo, 42s. net. 


GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. 


FOURTH EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT AND GREATLY 
EXTENDED (1903). 


HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL GEO- 





GRAPHY. With 37 Mapsand 6 Diagrams, 8vo, 15s. net. 





THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Edited by the Rev. W. HUNT, LL.D., and REGINALD LANE POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 


12 vols. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. net each volume, or to Subscribers £4 net for the Set. 


Vols. II., III., and X. are now ready. 


(PLEASE APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS.) 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 89 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; New York and Bombay. 
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THE “COUNTRY 


LIFE” LIBRARY. 





ROSES FOR 
ENGLISH GARDENS. 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL and Mr. E. MAWLEY. 
Illustrated with 190 Full-page Plates, 12s. 6d. net. 


LILIES for ENGLISH GARDENS. 


Written and Compiled by Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 3s. 6d. net. 


WALL AND WATER GARDENS. 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of ‘‘Wood and Garden.” 
Containing Instructious and Hints on the Cultivation of Suitable Plants 
on Dry Walls, Kock Walls, in Streams, Marshpools, Lakes, Ponds, Tanks, 
aud Water Margins. With 133 Full-page Illustrations, large vo, 
186 pp., buckram, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE CENTURY 
BOOK ‘OF GARDENING. 


(SECOND EDITION.) 


Edited by E. T. COOK. A Comprehensive Work for every Lover of 
the Garden. 624 pp., with about 600 Illustrations, 21s. net. 


GARDENING FOR BEGINNEBRBS.. 


(THIRD EDITION.) 
(A Handbook to the Garden.) By E. T. COOK. 12s. 6d. net. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. 


By E. T. COOK, Editor of the Garden. 12s, 6d. net. 


VOLS. I, and II. 


GARDENS OLD AND NEW. 


(The Country House and its Garden Environment). Over 450 Superb 
Illustrations in each Volume, printed on treble thick Art Paper, 
p-rtraying in a manner never before attempted the greatest and most 
interesting Gardens and Homes in England. £2 2s. net each. 





THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


By GEORGE BUNYARD and OWEN THOMAS. 
21s. net. 507 pp., size 10} by 7jin. 


SWEET VIOLETS AND PANSIES 


And Violets from Mountain and Plain. 


Written by Several Authorities, and Edited by E. T. COOK, Editor of the 
Garden, Author of ‘‘ Trees and Shrubs,” &c. 3s, 6d. net. 





THE BOOK OF BRITISH FERNS 


By CHAS. T. DRUERY,; F.L.S., V.M.H., President of the British 
Pteridological Society. 3s. 6d, net. 


CARNATIONS AND PINKS. 


Written by Experts, and Edited by E. T. COOK. 3s, 64. net. 


ECONOMIES IN 
DAIRY FARMING. 


NOW READY. 3s. 6d. Net, 


DIFFERENT 
DRUMMERS. 


EVELYNE E. RYND, 
Author of “Mrs. Green,” ‘The Riggleses,” » 


NOW READY, 


BIG GAME SHOOTING, 


IN TWO VOLUMES, 
25s. Net. (12s. 6d. Net per Vol.) 
Edited by HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 


NOW READY. 


HALF A CENTURY OF 
SPORT IN HAMPSHIRE 


Being Extracts from the Shooting Journals of 

JAMES EDWARD, SECOND EARL OF MALMESBURY, 

with a Prefatory Memoir by his Great Grandson, 
Tue FirtH EARL. 


Edited by F. G AFLALO. 
10s. 6d. Net. 


POLO 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


By T. F. DALE. 12s, 6d. Net. 


The Field.—“‘ Polo Past and Present’ deals with the subject to the 
minutest detail, and the book is filled with useful hints and maxims. The 
style in which the information is protfered gaius for the author the confidence 
of the reader, and to those who are interested in the subject comes the satis- 
faction, as they lay the book aside, that they have gained knowledge in the 
historical, theoretical, and practical views of Polo, It is given to few writers 
to thoroughly realise the niceties which surround the modern circumstance. 
In this Mr. Dale is particularly fortunate, for not only may the novice become 
initiated in what best concerns him, but the cas may find pleasure in 
digesting the reminiscence of an observant mind, 

“ Regimental polo, elementary polo, and the training of the polo pony, each 
has its chapter, to be followed with an excellent treatise of ‘Tournament Polo 
and ‘Team-play, certainly the most instructive message the book contains, and 
well worthy the consideration of the player. Mr. Dale gives detailed con- 
sideration to combination in match teams, and explains the why and where- 
fore, not always an eusy task even for those who are high exponents of the 
game. Umpires and referees are given their corner, and many wholesome 
words of udvice are spoken to guide the fulfilment of their duties, 

“A very good chapter on the managemeut and care of polo grounds will 
prove of service to the troubled spirits of hard-worked secretaries, and the 
book closes with varied and complete information of polo in Australia and 
America; rules of England and India; a full-fledged apper*ix of useful infor. 
mation; and last, but not least, a thoroughly efficient index,” 


SHOOTING. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 
HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 
(12s. 6d. Net per Vol.) 


Edited by Mr. 
253. Net. 


FISHING. 


Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 
NOW READY.—IN TWO VOLUMES, 
With Coloured Plates of Salmon and Trout Flies. Over 250 Full- 





A New and ——— Work on Dairying, by ERNEST MATHEWS, the 
well-known Judge and Expert. 7s. 6d. net. i 


page Illustrations, with various Diagrams. 


25s. Net. (12s. 6d. Net per Vol.) 





Published at the Offices of “Country Lirz,” Ltd., 20 Tavistock Street, Strand, W.C.; and by Gzoncz Newnzs, Ltd. 


7-12 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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There are constant opportunities for exercising - 
all the senses, but the sense of humour. When 
the rare opportunity arises every one is in 
haste to do so. 


A genuine humourist is more widely read and talked of than the most attractive serious novelist, not because 
the majority of people are entirely frivolous, only the opportunity is so seldom to hand. People are more thankful 
for a recommendation to a genuinely humorous book than to a deeper one because of its rarity, only it must be 
spontaneous humour, not manufactured. 


Just now every one is reading and talking of Frank Richardson’s infectious and extravagant humour. 
When an unexpected sally comes out the probability is that it originates from his new book, ** The Secret 
Kingdom.” 

The body of reviewers have been in active search for effective adjectives to describe it. Some have more 
or less succeeded, while others have confessed themselves beaten and have dubbed it “ mad,” at the same time 
testifying to its extremely witty nature. There are a few, only one or two, who somehow have quite failed to 
catch the spirit of the book, and so have missed its subtle points. They, however, after a second reading, are © 
likely to become enthusiastic converts. It is a distinctive quality of Mr. Richardson’s humour that it grows on 
one, and it is quite a point of the book that it will stand a second or even several readings, 


THE SECRET KINGDOM 
‘BY FRANK RICHARDSON 


A Few Flings Taken Haphazard from the Book. 


Fashion is never funny. It may be beautiful or it may be ugly; but it is always serious. 
a All of us at certain moments of difficulty and doubt have need of a confessor. As a rule, we prefer that he should be our social 
inferior. 

The father was elaborately dressed by an impressionist tailor. He did not look a gentleman, but he looked rich—a result aimed at, 
apparently, by many of the most successful men of our day. 

Her coachman and groom looked like celebrated actors. Her horses might have performed star turns at the Hippodrome. 

The extremely rich have no monopoly in evil. Even the very poor are not entirely moral, 

Her last book was called Man, Indeed! Many suburban households preferred it even to Cabs that Pass in the Night. 

Frederick the Great, Gustavus Adolphus, Moltke and Bismarck were plain men, and Hall Caine purposely adopted a method of 
dress that disguised his natural elegance, : 


Some Attempts at Appreciation. 


“For sheer gaiety the book stands in a class apart.” — Observer. 

“Full of high spirits and cleverness. May be recommended to all.”—Academy. 

“A lively and trenchant satire on modern high life.” —AManchester Courier. 

“Witty, farcical, satirical, grotesque. One of the most popular books of the season.”—Blackand White, 

“ A witty novel, exposing the vices of present-day society.’ — Outlook. 

“Clever, ridiculous, brilliant. Its humour genuine, its characterisation shrewd, its satire mordant, its pathos undeniable.” — World. 

“The wit is never unkind, though it is generally pungent. The book provokes laughter at every turn.”—Daily Mail. 

“Brimful of satire, brilliant with epigram. It is distinctly a clever book and one over which the reader will laugh heartily.” 

“Tn this audacious extravaganza, bound in the uncompromising colours of the Zingari Club, Mr. Frank Richardson cshibite that 
fine sense of irresponsibility which has on several previous occasions conduced to the gaiety of his readers. His main aim, if he can 
be said to have an aim, is to burlesque the methods of a number of popular novelists. Incidentally there is a good deal of satire at 
the expense of the vulgarity of ‘smart’ society in general, and of sundry notable or notorious personages in particular. Mr. 
Richardson is often really witty ; his footnotes are sometimes a real delight; and even where he appropriates a ‘chestnut’ he lends 
it an added point of his own.”—Spectator. 


poorer, | Lne Seeret Kingdom | crown vo, 


BOOKSTALLS, 


4 a by Frank Richardson 6s. 











London: DUCKWORTH and CO., 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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MURRAY’S LIST. 


o00scesoocosoosoocosoososoosoooooooss 
THE MILITARY LIFE OF H.R.H. 


THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


Written under the authority of the late Duke from Documents in his own possession. By Colonel WILLOUGHBY VERNER, Assisted 
by Captain ERASMUS DARWIN PARKER. With Portraits, 2 vols., 36s. net. 

“ The illusions of the vulgar crowd as to the Duke have been scattered we hope for ever by these pages; in them, too, the value the Army placed upon 
him is shown to have been justified. We congratulate the authors on the manner in which they have accomplished their task, and send our hearty good 
wishes after the volumes they have launched,”"—Saturday Review. 

“The authors have performed their allotted task admirably, and may be fairly said to have fulfilled the Duke’s wish that they should bring out to 
every one’s satisfaction that, as His Royal Highness himself put it, ‘ he was not such a d——d old fool assome of them thought.’ ""—Sunday Times and Special, 


FURTHER MEMOIRS OF THE WHIG PARTY. 


1807-1821. By the Third LORD HOLLAND (1773-1840). Edited by Lord STAVORDALE. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 18s. net, 


“Tord Stavordale has placed the students of recent history under an obligation by publishing the final instalment of Lord Holland’s Memoirs, It 
contains, in fact, the social and political recollections of a statesman who had unusual opportunities of knowing what was going on in the world of affairs and 
the world of fashion...... Lord Stavordele’s notices to each chapter of the Memoirs are full and adequate; his notes, chiefly biographical, are accurate and 
excellent. He has shown a knowledge of the times with which he is dealing which induces us to hope that we may receive some further contribution on 
the period from bis pen. In the meanwhile we lay down the book with a feeling of gratitude both to its author and its editor.”—Spectator, 


THE HATZFELDT LETTERS. 


Letters of Count Paul Hatzfeldt to his Wife, written from the Headquarters of the King of Prussia, 1870-71. 
J. L. BASHFORD, M.A, With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


«Will be one of the most widely read volumes of the present season, because it reveals a personality of infinite attraction......we have nothing but praise 
for this most attractive book.”’—Morning Post. 


THE EMPIRE AND THE CENTURY. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by CHARLES SYDNEY GOLDMAN, and containing Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING’S Poem, “ The Heritage.” 
With 7 Maps, 21s. net. 
“There is an amount of information and sound political thinking in this book which is the best possible augury for the fature of Imperial statesmanship, 
seseeseMr. Goldman correctly describes the book as a collection of expert opinion....... provides a vivid picture of the Empire.”—Times. 
“Every writer’s name stands equally for thorough knowledge and first-hand experience......, a book which crystallises the aspirations of one of the most 
stirring ages in Imperial history....... To read it is to feel with redoubled force that of all races and ages in history into which oné might have been born, one 
would soonest be an Englishman and living now.’’—Outlook. 


TRANSVAAL PROBLEMS: 


Some Notes on Ourrent Politics. By LIONEL PHILLIPS. Demy 8vo, 12s, net. 














Translated by 











JUST OUT.—Relssue, with Orographical Map of the whole of the Nile Valley. 


OUR SUDAN. 


By JOHN WARD, Author of “Egypt, its Pyramids and Progress,” &c. Dedicated by request to Lord Kitchener of Khartoum, 
Crown 8vo, 400 pp., 720 Illustrations, 21s. net. A New Issue has been found necessary. The only work on the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. 

€yP LETTER FROM SIR RUDOLPH VON SLATIN. 

“Dear Mr. Ward,—Your delightful and most interesting book on the Sudan has reached me. I congratulate you heartily 
on the excellent manner in which the work is written and illustrated. All of us who have done our little best to regenerate the country, 
after its terrible misfortunes, have received more than kind treatment at your hands........ I don’t suppose any one realises more than 
I do the change that has come over the Sudan since my old and tyrannical master disappeared from the scene. Your description 
of the ‘Peace and Progress’ is, in fact, a sequel to my ‘Fire and Sword in the Sudan.’ 

With kindest regards, believe me, yours sincerely, RUDOLPH V. SLATIN.” 


The Spectator says :—‘‘ A marvellous collection of photographs......We are glad to have the narrations, explanations, and ¢omments which ac¢ompany them.” 


FISHING AND SHOOTING. By 


SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. Illustrated by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, 
Third Edition, 10s. 6d. net. 
«A fascinating book.’’—Times. 
“As charming a library companion as the sportsman could desire these 
forlorn winter evenings.”—Morning Post. 


BENGAL IN 1756-57. A Selection of 


Public awd Private Papers dealing with the Affairs of the British in Bengal 
during the Reign ef Siraj-Uddaula. Edited, with Notes and an Historical 
Introduction, by S. C. L, late Officer in Charge of the Records of the 
Government of India. 3 vols. demy 8vo, 12s. net each vol. 





THE THREAD OF GOLD. A New 


Book by the Author of ‘‘ The House of Quiet.” 8s. net. 


THE LEGEND OF FAIR HELEN. 


As Treated by Homer, Goethe, and Others. By Dr, EUG OSWALD, 
M.A., Secretary to the English Goethe Society. Crown 8v6, 10s, 6d. 


“It is needless to praise either Dr. Oswald’s scholarship or his cri 
manner of writing. These are obvious enough ; and the reader will feel tha' 
he is in safe hands all through.”—Aberdeen Frée Préss. 








THE ETERNAL SAVIOUR JUDGE. 


By the Rev. J, LANGTON CLARKE,M.A. New and Cheaper Edition, 
4s. net. 
‘Read it should be by all thinking Christians...... Marks a step forward in 
eschatolégy.”—Ohurch Times. 





THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


Books 9-16, Translated into English Verse by J. W. MACKAIL, Author 
of *‘ Latin Literature.” Créwn 8v6, 5s. net. 


Books 1-8 Already Published. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 











BACTERIOLOGY AND THE | BACTERIOLOGY OF MILK. 
By Haroxtp Switurvsans, of the Bacterio- 
logical Research Laboratory, Denham, and 
M.D., F.B.S.E., D.P.H. 
With numerous Illustrations, 25s, net. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 
By GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D., F.B.SE., D.P.H. 


With numerous Illustrations, medium 8vo, 
2l1s, net. 


Grorce NEWMAN, 


THIRD EDITION. 


THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By W.C. D. Waernam, 
M.A., F.B.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Illustrated, large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, net. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 


W. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S LIST. 


VOL. IV, JUST PUBLISHED. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLAND. 


d 
By HERBERT PAUL. In5 vols. Vol. IV., 1875-1885. 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 
: *,* Previously published, Vols, I.-III., 8s. 6d. net each. 





VOL. V. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY. 


' By W. J. COURTHOPE, C.B., M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., late Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 


Vol. V.—The Constitutional Compromise of the 18th Century—Effects of the Classical Renaissance, its Zenith and Decline; the 
Early Romantic Renaissance. 8vo, 10s. net. 


*,* Previously published, Vols. I.-IV., 10s. net each. 


Se ow oe ae 





New Book by Lord Avebury. 
NOTES ON THE LIFE-HISTORY OF BRITISH FLOWERING PLANTS. 


By Lord AVEBURY, _Iilustrated, 8vo, 15s. net. [ Tuesday. 





SECOND IMPRESSION (8th Thousand). By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


KIPFPS. THE ARMY OF A DREAM. 


Réprinted from ‘‘ Traffics and Discoveries,” Crown 8vo, sewed, 6d, net. 


K I P Pp S. RECOLLECTIONS. By Wrui4m O’Brrsey, M.P. 
BY 





With Photogravure Portraits, 8vo, 14s. net. (Tuesday. 





H. G WELLS, CHEAPER REISSUE. 
Author of ‘Love and Mr. Lewisham.” ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. A Memoir. 


By Hatiam, Lory Tenxyson, late Governor-General of Australia, With 
Crown Svo, 6s. Portrait and Facsimiles, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s, 





SATURDAY REVIEW. 


; j CHEAPER EDITION BEADY NEX . 
“A charming, humorous, and pathetic story...... Mr. Wells, as citer ceed 





usual, writes cleverly, brilliantly, wittily.” LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ATHEN ZUM. BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D., D.C.L. 
“In this engrossing story Mr. Wells comes to his own once By his Son, AntHuR Wesreorr. Abridged Edition. Extra Crown 8vo, 
more......THis was the work which was designed for him in the}. - net. 
end,” 





BY THE LATE CANON AINGER. 
NORWAY & THE UNION WITH SWEDEN |; ccorures AND ESSAYS. 








By ALFRED 
By Friptyoy Naysen.. New Impression, with a Supplementary Chapter ’ 
* onthe Dissotation of tle Union. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. — Edited by the Rev. Canon Brxcuinc., 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 
8. net. 
STUDIES IN ARCHITECTURE. d 
By Recrvavy Boowrrety, A.B. As, F.S.A., M.A. With Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. net. NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 


a “THE FAITH OF A CHRISTIAN.” 
THE INTERPRETATION OF NATURE.| CONVERSATIONS WITH CHRIST. A 


By C. Luorp Moran, LY.D., F.B.S. Feap. 8vo, 2s. net. Biographical Study. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 











UNIFORM EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF 


CHARLES LEVER. BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE YOUNGEST GIRL IN 


THE SCHOOL.” 
With all the Original Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. MICKY. By Evetrn Swarr. Illustrated by H. M. 


Brocx. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 














Tuesday. 
: OUTLOOK.—“ A delightful story for boys and girls, by a very clever writer.” 
DECEMBER (CHRISTMAS) NUMBER. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. THE CRANFORD SERIES—New Volume. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. TH ACKER AY’S ESMOND. With an Introduc 
The DECEMBER NUMBER contains :— : Fe 
tion by Austrs D d Illustrations by Hue Tuomson. 
THE SOUL OF O SANA SAN. A Story. ee ee eee 
By ALICE HEGAN RICE, Author of ‘‘ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” 
The SECOND INSTALMENT of ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION.—New Volu 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S New Novel, a 
FENWICK’S CAREER. CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. By A. G. Brapzey. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. With Portrait, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





Macmillan’s New TIlustrated Catalogue post-free on application, 








MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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From... .. « nies 
Archibald Constable & Co.’s List. 





NEW BOOKS at the LIBRARIES 
and BOOKSHOPS. 


DAYS OF THE PAST: a 


Medley of Memories. By ALEXANDER 
Innes SHanp. 12s. 6d. net. 





ALMOND OF _ LORETTO. 


The Life, and a Selection from the 
Letters, of Hely Hutchinson Almond, 
M.A. By BR. J. Mackenziz, M.A, 
12s. 6d. net. 





THE LIFE OF MOLIERE. 


By Henry M. Troxttorz. With 
Frontispiece, 16s. net. 





BURFORD PAPERS. A Series 
of Letters between Samuel Crisp and 
his Sister. Edited by W. H. Hurron, 
B.D. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 





THE ROMANCE OF THE 


MILKY WAY. By the late Larcapio 
Hearn. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 





CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. 
By Gasriz, Hanoravux. Translated 
from the French. Vol. II. (1873-1875) 
now ready, 15s. net. 





PAX BRITANNICA IN 


SOUTH AFRICA. By Captain F. P. 
FLETCHER Vane. Demy 8vo, fully 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 





MICHAEL DRAYTON. By 
Professor OLIVER Exton. Illustrated 
with Portraits, &c.- Complete Biblio- 
graphy. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





WAYS OF NATURE. By 


Joun Burrovens. Crown 8vo, with 
a Frontispiece, 5s. net. 





LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. 


A Political Biography. By Brensanin 


DiskaELI. With an Introduction by 
CuaRLes WHIBLEY. Demy  §8vo, 
6s. net. 





ARCHBISHOP LAUD AND 
PRIESTLY GOVERNMENT. By 


NOW PRINTING FOR THE FOURTH TIME SINCE PUBLICATION. 


EMMA, LADY HAMILTON. 
By WALTER SICHEL, 
With a Coloured Portrait, and numerous other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s, net, 


The Daily Graphic says :—‘ One of the most valuable biographies of recent years....... So important 
the revelations made by Mr, Sichel’s work that all previous memoirs and biographies of Lady Hani 
are at once reduced to the second rank.” ton 


EMMA, LADY HAMILTON, 


The Pall Mall Gazette says:—‘‘ Mr. Sichel is an eminently suitable biographer for s 
Highly sympathetic towards temperament, he is able to do better and truer justice Roget — 
than less susceptible writers, and in the matter of research and critical judgment he proves well able 


to hold his own in controversy.” 
EMMA, LADY HAMILTON. 


The Daily News says:—‘‘He has produced not merely a book of poignant human interest, but 
historical document of the first importance. He has had access to new and important sources of 
information, and has cleared up many hitherto doubtful points.” 


EMMA, LADY HAMILTON. 


The Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘ Her career was unique in its romantic episodes and sensational incidentg 
and never before, we think, has that career been so well exploited as in the volume before us.. . We 4 
the fullest tribute to the charm of his style, the vividness of his narrative, and the closeness of hig 


research,” 
EMMA, LADY HAMILTON. 


The British Weekly says:—‘‘ An altogether admirable work, a book of absorbing interest and sterling 
merit....... A history as trustworthy and ‘good of the life of Lady Hamilton as will ever be written,” 


The Week’s Books. 
PART OF A MAN’S LIFE. By Txomas Wenrworra 


Hieainson. Demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 
A book of reminiscences by the friend of almost all the eminent Americans of the last half-century, 


IN THE LAND OF THE GODS. Japanese Folk- 
Lore Tales. By Atice M. Bacon, Author of “A Japanese Interior,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 


IMPERIALISM. By Joun A. Hopson. 


Edition. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE BACTERIOLOGY OF PERITONITIS. by 
Lronarp Dupagon, M.R.C.P. Lond., and P. W. G. Sarcenr, M.A.,M.B. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





New Revised 





NOVELS. 
PETER AND ALEXIS. By Meresnxowsk1, Author of 


“The Death of the Gods” and “The Forerunner.” 6s, 


THE “GREEN SHAY.” By Gzorce S. Wasson, 
Author of “Captain Simeon’s Store.” With Frontispiece, 6s. 


A story by a well-known New England novelist and artist dealing with life in a decaying fishing 
village, and containing many humorous and exciting incidents. 





A PICTURE-BOOK FOR. ‘* GROWN-UPS.” 


THE STORY OF NOAH’S ARK. — By E. Boyp 
Smirn. A book of 26 Full-page and Double-page Illustrations in Colour, with 
Pictorial Title-page and Cover Design and Descriptive Text by the Artist. Large 
oblong, 6s. 


The story of what actually happened (according to Mr. Boyd Smith) when Noah prepared for his great 
voyage. The brief text, dry and solemn, ouly serves to increase the fun, which will be as readily 
appreciated by a man of fifty as a child of ten. 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EUROPEAN 


NATIONS (1870-1900). By J. Houtanp Rost, Litt.D. Demy 8vo, with 
numerous Maps and Plans, 18s. net. 
Mr. Spenser WILKINSON, in the Morning Post, says :—‘‘ Dr. Rose has not only read widely, but has 
formed his own opinions, which are well balanced, ‘The volume is valuable as a storehouse of facts, 
conscientiously ascertained.” 
Mr. Justis McCartay, in the Daily Chronicle, says :—‘* Well set forth in vivid and picturesque style, 
as well as with close historical accuracy. Dr. Rose paints a picture as well as he tells a story, and some 
of the great figures who pass through this era are made to live and move before us....... Suggestive and 


fascinating pages.” 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
ON TEN PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. 





Srorrorp A. Brooxsr, LL.D. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





Henry Bett. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





Complete Catalogue, New List, and separate Prosyectuses sent post-free on application, 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 16 St. James Street, Haymarket, London, S.W. 
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Co.’s List. 





Archibald Constable & 


Professor Ray Lankester’s New Book. 


EXTINCT ANIMALS. By E. Ray Lanxester, F.R.S., 
F.Z.8. With over 200 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Daily News says:—'‘ The best possible introduction to the fascinating study of geology. In it 
we read about the wonderful bygone ancestors of the animals we see to-day at the Zoo.” 

The Graphic says :—*t He has done his best to arouse in others a like interest in this most wonderful 
page in the world’s history.” 

Nature says:—“* We give the book a hearty welcome, feeling sure that its perusal will draw many 
young recruits to the army of naturalists and many readers to its pages.” 


The Literary World says :—‘‘ Will be found of real interest not only to the young, but by the average 
reader who cannot boast of any scientific knowledge, and by those already versed to some extent in fossil 


lore.” 








IN THE MARCH AND BORDERLAND OF 
WALES. By A. G. Brapizy. Profusely Illustrated with Sketches of the 
Country by W. M. Mzrepitx. Imperial 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Observer says :—‘‘ There are few pages that one would care to miss.” 

The Fishing Gazette says :—‘‘ Lovingly exploited by this genial author. The volume ought to prove 
especially attractive to Borderlanders, It is beautifully got up, and Mr. Meredith’s over 200 sketches 
add greatly to the charm of the book.” 

Professor Ernest Rays, in the Manchester Guardian, says :—“‘ It is Welsh enough to be for Welsh 
folk an invigorating story; easy to read as a novel, and infinitely more diverting than most novels of 
to-day.” 





TWO BOOKS FOR BIRD-LOVERS. 
WILD WINGS. Adventures of a Camera-Hunter among 


the Larger Wild Birds of America on Land and Sea. By HERBERT K. Jos. [Illus- 
trated from 160 Photozraphs, square 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News says :— The finest set of bird photographs that has ever 
been produced...... alike a marvel oi cheapness and excellence......We cordially recommend this book to 
all lovers of wild life.” 


TWO BIRD-LOVERS IN MEXICO. 


WILLIAM BEEBE. Illustrated, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


By C. 


Country Life says :—‘‘ Lovers of natural history will rejoice in this book. The pleasure he seems to 
have found on the tour is very well reflected in the pages which are redolent of nature.” 





Mr. Thompson Seton’s New Book. 


Sm HENRY SETON-CARR says in “ Vanity Farr” :—“ Mr. Thompson 
Seton can chain the attention of his readers and carry them along with him in 
sympathetic interest for his animal heroes. There is a human quality about 
the whole story that makes tt quite impressive. The book is charmingly and 
characteristically illustrated.” 


MONARCH: the Big Bear of Tallac. By the 
Author of “Some Wild Animals I have Known,” &c, With over 100 Drawings by 
the Author. Square 8vo, ds. net. 


The Daily Express says:—‘*A more charming and pathetic animal story was never written, even by 
that sympathetic student of wild life, Thoinpson Seton.” 


The Academy says :—‘‘A most entertaining and engrossing story, and should charm the hearts of 
young and old alike.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


TWO LITTLE SAVAGES. Being the Adventures 


of Two Boys who Lived as Indians, and what they Learned. With over 300 Draw. 
ings by the Author. Post 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 





“The most notable contribution to Anglo-Saxon literature that we can 
remember from a Negro pen.” —DAILY CHRONICLE. 


THE SOULS OF BLACK FOLK. 
BuRGHARDT DU Bots. Large crown 8vo, ds. net. 


The Academy says :—‘‘ This is a very remarkable and even startling book; it is written by a cultured 
American Negro who is not ashamed of his race, and it embodies in a striking literary form the com- 
enw of the negro against the attitude of the modern American world. At many points it rises to 

eights of beauty, and it is always clear, vigorous and effective.” 


The Spectator says :—‘‘ This isa very remarkable book. It expresses with passionate and tragic con- 
viction, and yet at the same time with statesmanlike impartiality and grasp of complicated beariugs, the 


By W. E. 


NOVELS. 


6s. each, 


“Decidedly a book to add to one’s library 
list.”—The Queen, 


THE RECKONING. 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, 
Author of “Cardigan,” 

“The Maids of Paradise,” &c. 

The Daily Chronicle says:—‘‘ At once a stirrin 
romance and a vivid historical study, well de lo 
well written, and packed throughout with human 

interest.” . * 

The British Weekly says :—‘‘ Mr. Chambers is a 
omemee artist, whose work is careful, fine and 

ective—most deserving of attention. No novels 
of our day are more worth reading, and the 
romance of them is so enthralling that they are 
sure to be widely read.” 


THE LABOURER’S 
COMEDY. 


By MAUD STEPNEY RAWSON, 
Author of “ A Lady of the Regency,” &c. 








** A writer whose beoks always form de- 
lightful reading.”—Vide Dally Telegraph. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin’s New Book. 


ROSE 0’ THE RIVER. By 


the Author of “Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm,” &. With Coloured Ilus- 
trations, 5s 

The Morning Post says:—‘‘Miss Wiggin has a 
charm and a style of her own, and they are at their 
best in this very pretty and humorous tale.” 

The Daiiy Mail says :—‘‘An idyllic story, replete 
with pathos and inimitable humour, As ry- 
telling it is perfection, and as portrait-painting it 
is true to the life.” 





Mr. John Fox’s New Book. 


BLUE GRASS AND RHODO- 
DENDRON: Stories of Outdoor 
Life in Kentucky. Fully Illustrated, 
bound in cloth, gilt extra, large crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF 
KINGDOM COME. Illustrated by 
F. C. YoHN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[Sizth English Edition. 


THE KENTUCKIANS, With 6 Illus- 


trations, crown 8vo, 38.6d. [Just ready. 





MR. BERNARD SHAW’S WORKS 
THE IRRATIONAL KNOT. 6s. 

PLAYS PLEASANT. 6s. 

PLAYS UNPLEASANT. 6s. 

CASHEL BYRON’S PROFESSION. 68 

MAN AND SUPERMAN. 6s. 





THREE NEW POCKET CLASSICS. 
AN ESSAY ON COMEDY. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. Pocket Edition. 
Uniform with the Novels. Cloth, 2s, 6d. 
net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. . 


THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND 


RELIGION. By Max Miituer. Edited 
by his Wife. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net; 
limp lambskin, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF 


HENRY RYECROFT. By Grosce 
GISSING. Fceap. 8vo, with Portraits of 
the Author. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 





case of the coloured man.” 


3s. 6d. net. 





Complete Catalogue, New List, and separate Prospectuses sent post-free on application. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 16 St. James Street, Haymarket, London, S8.W> 
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BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKs. 





BY HERBERT STRANG, 


AUTHOR OF “TOM BURNABY,” “ KOBO,” &. 


THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY ROCHESTER. A Story 
of the Days of Marlborough and Eugene. Illustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 6s. 
“* We said a short time ago that Mr. Herbert Strang was likely to prove the Elisha to the late Mr. 
Henty’s Elijah, and the ‘Adventures of Harry Rochester’ fully justifies the prophecy. The story. is 
packed with adventure.”—Graphic. 


BROWN OF MOUKDEN. A Story of the Russo-Japanese War. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 5s. 
*** Brown of Moukden’ is certainly a success ; the story is indeed very skilfully constructed.”—Spectator. 
“The story will be found as fascinating as any that Mr. Strang has written.”—Westminster Gazette. 


BY CAPT. F. S. BRERETON, 


AUTHOR OF “A HERO OF LUCKNOW,” &c. 


A KNIGHT OF ST. JOHN. A Tale of the Siege of Malta. 


Illustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 6s. 


A SOLDIER OF JAPAN. A Tale of the Russo-Japanese War. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 5s. 
“The pages of the ‘Soldier of Japan’ bristle with hairbreadth escapes, and the historical side of the 
tale is worked out with much accuracy and detail.””—Graphic. 


BY CUTHBERT HADDEN. 


THE NELSON NAVY BOOK. 


With many Illustrations in Colour and in Black and White, large crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. A 
companion volume to the ‘‘Red Army Book,” which was received with so much favour two years ago, 


NEW AND POPUAR EDITION OF 


HENTY’S WORKS. 


3s. 6d. 3s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED BY EMINENT ARTISTS. 


BEAUTIFULLY BOUND IN CLOTH, WITH ORNAMENTAL COVER DESIGN AND 
OLIVINE EDGES. 

*,* The fame of the late Mr. G. A. Henty as a writer of sound, stirring, and manly books for boys is 
one that is sure to be enduring; and the Publishers have been more than justified in their policy of 
placing before the public a reissue of his books at the popular price of Three Shillings and Sixpence. 

ELEVEN VOLUMES NOW READY. 
N.B.—The Original Editions of G. A. Henty’s Works at 6s.and 5s. are stili to be 
had. Complete List on Application. 
NEW BOOK BY G. A. HENTY, 


A SOLDIER’S DAUGHTER, and other Stories. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 


cloth elegant, 2s. 














NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS, 
BY ALICE CORKRAN. 


THE ROMANCE OF WOMAN’S INFLUENCE. 


The subject of this volume is the great and too-often-neglected theme of the helpfulness of women to 
men, as mothers, wives, sisters, and friends; among them are the inspirers of some of the greatest 
work done for the race. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 6s. 

BY BESSIE MARCHANT. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE RANGES. 


Illustrated, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 


‘BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL, 


SECOND YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


The success of last year’s volume was extraordinary. The second year’s issue is even more lavishly 
illustrated, and contains a larger number of pages—no less than 40 of them in full Colour, with over 
; 100 Black-and- White Illustrations, picture boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d.; cloth elegant, gilt edges, 5s. 


BLACKIE’S PICTURE-BOOKS. 


BY KATE WESTRUP. BY ANGUSINE MACGREGOR. 


A HUNTING ALPHABET. With|THE MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEAR- 
24 i ones in full Colour, picture ANCE OF WHAT AND WHY. Over 20 paces 
boar cloth bac 8. 6d. : . Pe - 5 

’ ? full Colour, i , 
BY FLORENCE HARRISON. eg ap al boards, with artistic Cover 


RHYMES AND REASONS. Colour BY JOHN HASSALL. 


Pictures and Rhymes for Children, paper 


boards, with Coloured Cover Design, demy ALLTHE BEST NURSERY STORIES 


ato, as. Y CHABLES ROBINSON. AND RHYMES. Illustrated in Colour from 


B - sige 

cover to cover. Contains the favourite Stories 

THE BLACK CAT BOOK. Verses of the Nursery-BABES IN THE WOOD, 

by Water CopeLanp. 48 pages in Colour BEAUTY AND THE BEAST, ALADDIN, &c. 
and Black and White, quaintly bound in 


—and the most popular Nursery Rhymes. 
artistic paper boards with Coloured Design, Picture boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d. Also in 
super-royal 8vo, Is. 6d. 


cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
A BEAUTIFUL BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
BY CHARLES ROBINSON AND WALTER JERROLD. 


THE BIG BOOK OF NURSERY RHYMES. 
Selected and Edited by Watter JerroLp. With Illustrations on every page in Colour or Black 
and White (nearly 400 in number) by CHARLES Ropinson. Large 4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Record says:—‘This beautiful volume......the illustrations are at once exceptionally clever, 
quaint, and original...... An admirable gift book, it will be an unending source of delight to children, both 
to those in the nursery and those who are older in years.” 

The Westminster Gazette says:—‘‘A sumptuously-produced and altogether charming book...... The 
book is beautifully printed on fine paper, and the illustrations are singularly happy. The ‘ Big Book of 














/The Red - Letter 
Library. 


A SERIES OF SELECTIONS FROM THE 
GREAT MASTERS OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Limp leather, gilt top, os. hy net ; cloth, gilt top, 
Messrs. BLACKIE and SON, Ltd., have much 


pleasure in announcing that they have made a 
nymbér of important auditions to the Red- 
Lherary. ed-Letter 


CALVERLEY’S VERSES AND 
TRANSLATIONS, 
KEBLE’S PSALTER. 
HAZLITT’S SELECT ESSAYS. 
BROWNE’S RELIGIO MEDICI. 
LAMB’S LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA, 
SELECTIONS FROM 
THE SPECTATOR. 


The Introductions written by 
Owen Seaman, 
Charles Whibley, 
His Grace the Archbishop of 
Armagh, 
Augustine Birrell, 
And others, 
CompLete List on APPLICATION, 


The Red - Letter 
Shakespeare. 


Edited by EDMUND K. CHAMBERS. 
A New Edition of Shakespeare's Plays, in Single 


Volumes, for the general reader. Text printed in 
Red and Black. 


The following Volumes are Now Ready :— 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 

KING RICHARD THE THIRD. 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
KING HENRY THE FIFTH. 
TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
THE TEMPEST. 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


Other Volumes to be issued immediately, 
In cloth, 1s, net; in limp leather, 1s. 6d. net. 








SECOND IMPRESSION, 


DAI al 1 PP ON H ™S tne ast. 


A STUDY IN NATIONAL EVOLUTION, 
By Dr. HENRY DYER. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d net. 


« An intelligent description of some of the most 
marked features in the political and economic 
conditions of the Empire of Japan as it ar is.” 
—iimes. 





A NEW BOOK OF VERSES FROM INDIA. 


Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d, net. 
INDIAN ECHOES. 
By JOHN RENTON DENNING 
(J. A. N.), 

Author of ** Chelsea Janie, ont other Poems,” 
a 


“Poems and Songs,” **So dierin’,”’ “In 
Dik Bungalow.” 





Nursery Rhymes’ is without doubt the finest work of the kind issued this season.” 





Messrs. BLACKIE and SON, Limited, will be happy to send a Set of their ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES and PROSPECTUSES, containing 
particulars of “The Red-Letter Library,” “Great Novelists” Series, ‘Standard Two-Shilling Library,” Children’s Books, and Gen 
Literature, post-free. eral 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 
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NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


A STAFF OFFICER’S SCRAP-BOOK. 
By Lt.-Gen. SIR [AN HAMILTON, K.C.B. 


With numerous Illustrations, Sketches, and Maps, demy 8vo, 18s. net. 
The STANDARD. 


“Sir Ian Hamilton’s work has three conspicuous advantages over any book that has yet appeared by eye- 
witnesses of the campaign. It contains absolutely fresh matter ; it is based on information which was accessible 
to no war correspondent in the field ; and last, but not least, it provides a plain and impartial estimate of the 
Japanese military capacity. Slight as it is, the book before us claims attention at once as the one volume 
issued up to the present time from the Japanese side which a student of the war, or, indeed, any one interested 
in military affairs, cannot afford to overlook. For that reason, it is fortunate that it comes late enough to escape 
being lost in the ruck of ephemeral war literature. One of the great charms of the book before us is that while 
it is enthusiastic about Japanese patriotism and bravery, it palliates nothing and curries no favour. We see the 
Japanese for once exactly as they are, or, at least, as they appear in the eyes of a sympathetic but confessedly 


foreign observer.” 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


‘‘ Lieut.-General Sir Ian Hamilton’s Scrap-book on the Russo-Japanese War is an invaluable contribution to the 
history of that epoch-making struggle. With commendable frankness and evident fairness he discloses his private 
notes of first impressions, toned here and there by subsequent observation and reflection. If they interest the 
public, without hurting the feelings of either army, the author hints that he will be encouraged to advance 
further ‘through fiercer and bloodier conflicts’ with Kuroki. Sir Ian Hamilton may rest assured that the 
reading public, like Oliver Twist, will ask for more of his picturesque and candid scrap-book. To the general 
public, but in particular to the student and the military man, this scrap-book is by far the most piquant, rich, 
and a reading that has appeared amid a catalogue of even so-called standard works. May there be 
more of it.” 


A STAFF OFFICER’S SCRAP-BOOK. 
By Lt.-Gen. SIR IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B. 


The DAILY CHRONICLE. 


“Nobody has, so far, produced such an entertaining and instructive book about the war as this volume. 
Even in respect of literary manner and style General Hamilton is equal to the liveliest of our ready war-writers, 
while his material is naturally superior in interest and authority. His own experience of actual warfare has 
been varied and extensive, and he enjoyed the confidence of General Kuroki and his staff to an extent altogether 


denied to newspaper men.” 
The DAILY MAIL. 
(At the conclusion of an appreciative review extending to a column.) 


“There are many striking points in this admirable book on which, for reasons of space, we have found it 
impossible to touch. It is not all eulogy, and hence its praise of Japan is the more remarkable. On the 
military side it is full of intelligent criticism from an officer who holds high rank in the British Army, and 
whose opinion will therefore carry deserved weight with those who attach any importance to expert evidence.” 


A STAFF OFFICER’S SCRAP-BOOK. 
By Lt.-Gen. SIR [AN HAMILTON, K.C.B. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


“Sir Ian Hamilton has had long and varied experience of active service under all possible conditions ; 
he is a student of military history with a ready memory for apt analogies and parallel cases. And finally, as 
this book shows, he knows how to sift his ideas and throw them into a vigorous and picturesque narrative. 
Hence his records make a volume which is as precise and lucid in its account of complicated operations as the 
military student can desire, and at the same time as vivid and readable as the ordinary public can need. It is 
no small thing to combine the two things, but Sir Ian Hamilton has done it admirably.” 


EVENING STANDARD AND ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


“The gallant soldier writes with all the charm of a penetrating mind, expressed in the most polished and 
eloquent prose. His literary style is as admirable as his imagination is keen, and his allusions happy. This 
volume that he has given us combines the gifts of the ready writer with the knowledge of the highly-privileged 
eye-witness, Sir Ian Hamilton would have made a great historian or an incomparable war correspondent if he 
had not been fated to play the part of a great soldier. It may justly be said that no matter how many of the 
previous war books have been read, this one will come with a pleasing hint of freshness and originality.” 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 
Publisber to D.M, Fndia Office. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S GIFT BOOKS 


Miniature Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application. 





In 5 volg., 21s. net each; or in half-morocco, 31s. 6d. net each, 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF 


PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


A New Edition, Bevised and Enlarged under the Supervision of G.C. 
WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., Assisted by a Statf of Specialists. With about 


500 Illustrations, including 40 Photogravure Plates. Illustrated Pro- 


* spectus on application. 


“No one interested in the fine arts can afford to be without this compre- 


hensive and indispensable dictionary.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Crown folio, with 54 Photogravure Plates, and 11 Colours Reproductions 
2s. net. 


from Drawings, &c, CHEAPER REISSUE. 


ANTHONY VAN DYCK. 


A Historical Study of his Life and Works. By LIONEL CUST, 
M.V.O., F.S.A., Director of the National Portrait Gallery, Surveyor of 


the King’s Pictures and Works of Art. 
Crown folio, £5 5s. net. 


HANS HOLBEIN. 


By GERALD 8. DAVIES, M.A., Author of ‘Frans Hals.” With 34 


otogravure Plates and about 80 Collotype Reproductions, including all 
the Artist's most important works, 
Small folio, with Binding Designed by Laurence Housman. £5 5s. net. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI: 


An Illustrated Memorial of his Art and Life. 

By H. C. MARILLIER. With 380 Photogravure Plates and nearly 200 
ustrations, 

Small colombier 8vo, 25s. net. 


GEORGE MORLAND: his Life and Works. 
By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. With 48 Collotype Plates and a 
Frontispiece in Colours. 


With nearly 100 Illustrations, small 4to, 10s, 6d. net. 


RICHARD COSWAY, R.A. 


By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 


Medium 8vo, with Title-page, End-Papers, and Cover Designed by the Author, 
and numerous Illustrations, 10s, 6d. net. 


IDEALS IN ART. 


Papers Theoretical, Practical, Critical. By WALTER CRANE. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BRITISH ARTISTS 
SERIES. 
TURNER. 


By W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. With 4 Coloured Plates and numerous 
o IMustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


Previously published in this Series, profusely Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net each, 


REYNOLDS. GAINSBOROUGH. 
BURNE-JONES. LEIGHTON. 

MILLAIS. ENGLISH PRE-RAPHAELITE 
ROSSETTI. PAINTERS. 





THE ART GALLERIES OF EUROPE. 
With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net each. 


THE ART OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


By JULIA DE W. ADDISON. [New Volume. 


THE ART OF THE LOUVRE. 


By MARY ENIGHT POTTER. 


THE ART OF THE PITTI PALACE. 


By JULIA DE W. ADDISON. 


THE ART OF THE VATICAN. 


By MARY KNIGHT POTPER. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE GREAT MASTERS 
SERIES. 
Post 8vo, with 32 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece, 5s. net. 


RUBENS. y nore BEA. 


With Numerous Full-page Plates and other Illustrations, post 8vo, 6s. net. 


HOW TO COLLECT BOOKS. , 
By J. HERBERT SLATER, Editor of ‘‘ Book Prices Current,” Author of 
“The Romance of Book Collecting,” &c. 

**Well deserves the attention of connoisseurs as well as those mere 
beginners to whose ial needs it has been the writer’s avowed object to 
minister.”—Daily Telegraph. 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, 
HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. 
Fourth Edition. 5s. net. 
HOW TO IDENTIFY OLD CHINA. 
Sixth Thonsand. 5s. net. 


HOW TO COLLECT OLD FURNITURE. 


Third Edition. 6s. net. 
HOW TO IDENTIFY 
PORTRAIT MINIATURES. 


VAR:ORUM EDITION OF BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, 
THE WORKS OF FRANCIS BEAUMONT 
AND JOHN FLETCHER. 


Edited by A. H. BULLEN. In 12 vols. 8vo, 10s, n 
Vol. I. Ready. Vol. II. Immediately. plist 
Vol. II. will contain:—‘ The Elder Brother,” Edited by W. W. Grea: « 
Spanish Curate” and ‘‘ Wit without Money,” Edited byR. B. McKernow,. 
‘‘Beggar’s Bush,” Edited vy P. A. Danret; and “The Humoron, 
Lieutenant,” Edited by R. Warwick Bonp. With a Portrait of Fletcher 
a - — — a in ted agree sen oe Gallery. 
‘ We content ourselves wi ronouncin e edition the i 
which the Shakespearian eoudent had to hope. Moles and gas ote 


In 2 vols. large post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, Ma‘ 
THIRD EDITION. 18s. net. P” “"4 Plans, 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cam. 
bridge. Largely Compiled from New Materials taken from the British 
Official Records. 

Also a CHEAPER EDITION, without the Ilustrations, 2 vols., 10s, net, 


Demy 8vo, 12s. net, 


HENRY Ul. AND THE CHURCH. 
A Study of his Ecclesiastical Policy, and of the Relations between 
England and Rome. By the Right Rev. ABBOT GASQUET, D.D., 0.8.8 
“- tegen 4 contribution to the story of this long reign on the very 
points upon which most historians are either silent or provokingly brief,” 
—Athenzun, 
NEW EDITION. 6s. net. 


THE EVE OF THE REFORMATION. 
Studies in the Religious Life and Thought of the English People in the 
Period preceding the Rejection of the Romish Jurisdiction by Henry VIII, 
By the Right Rev. ABBOT GASQUET, D.D., 0.S.B. 

“We can only rejoice that this cheap reissue of one of the most valuable 
contributions (as common consent has proclaimed it) to the history of the 
great religious change in the sixteenth century will spread the light among 
numerous readers to whom it has hitherto been unknown, Of such historians 
as Abbot Gasquet the cause of historic truth can never have too many.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 


In 10 vols, demy 8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net each, 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS, 
M.A., F.R.&, 
Transcribed from the Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian Library, Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, by the Rev. MYNORS BRIGHT, M.A. With Lord 
— Notes, Edited, with Additions, by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, 


_Also a CHEAPER EDITION, in 8 vols. crown 8vo, without the Illustra: 
tions and volume of Pepysiana, 5s. net each. 


Post 8vo, 6s. net. 


STUDIES IN POETRY AND CRITICISM. 
By J. CHURTON COLLINS. 

ConTENTS.—The Poetry and Poets of America—The Collected Works of 

Lord Byron—The Collected Poems of Willigm Watson—The Poetry of Mr, 

Gerald Massey—Miltonic Myths and their Authors—Longinus: a Greek Criti- 

cism—The True Functions of Poetry. Ready immediately, 


Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


INTERLUDES IN VERSE AND PROSE, 
By the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. 

“ The present collection of his lighter writings is altogether delightful, and 

will be found so by a generation which knew nothing of Cambridge, or indeed 

of this habitable globe in the early sixties....... This is a capital book, with 

summer lightning of wit on every page.”—Morning Post. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE ENDYMION SERIES. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


POEMS BY TENNYSON. 

Illustrated by ELEANOR FORTESCUE-BRICKDALE. 
‘* Miss Brickdale exhibits a genuine sympathy with the poet, and her work 
has distinction and charm. The whole volume is beautiful, the printing and 
paper being excellent.”—Liverpool Courier. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES. 


POEMS BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


Tlustrated and Decorated by ROBERT ANNING BELL. With an 
Introduction by Professor WALTER RALEIGH, M.A. 7s. 6d. 


POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


Illustrated and Decorated by BYAM SHAW. With an Introduction by 
RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D., C.B. Third Edition. 7s, 6d. 


POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. 

Illustrated and Decorated by ROBERT ANNING BELL. With an 
Introduction by Professor WALTER RALEIGH, M.A. Fourth Edition. 
7s. 6d. 

THE POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


Illustrated and Decorated by W. HEATH ROBINSON. With an Intro- 
duction by H. NOEL WILLIAMS. Second Edition. 6s. 


MILTON’S MINOR POEMS 
(Including ‘‘Samson Agonistes” and ‘‘Comus”). 
Illustrated by ALFRED GARTH JONES. 6s. 


ENGLISH LYRICS, 
From Spenser to Milton. 
Selected and Edited by JOHN DENNIS. With Illustrations by 





Second Edition. 6s. net. 


B. ANNING BELL. 6s. 
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